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For the Companion. ! 
THE FORGED LETTER. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Whenever I see boys playing practical jokes ! 
upon each other, an unhappy experience of my 
own early life comes freshly to mind, and I feel 
moved to relate it as a warning. 

Edward Hasbrooke was a bright, merry, win- 
some boy, the only son of my father’s sister. 
She was a widow, and lived with Edward, in a 
little brown cottage about a mile from my home. 
But though we were relatives, our circumstances 
were widely different. Edward had few of the 
luxuries of life, and very little spending-money 
was sufficient to make him happy, while I, who 
lived in a large, handsome house, with a rich, 
indulgent father, scarcely knew an ungratified 
wish, or valued the abundance that was lavished 
upon me. 

My cousin and I were playmates, and I was 
strongly attached to him. My fourteenth birth- 
day had just passed, and I was preparing to go | 
to Wellington Academy, to study for college, | 
when one day iny father called me, and said,— 

“Albert, lam going to send Edward to school | 
with you. He loves study, and with opportuni- | 
ties will make a superior man. Besides, he will 
bea safe companion; just what you need.” 

I was a little angry at these last words. 
They implied, as I thought, a comparison be- 
tween me and my cousin that was disparaging | 
to myself, and I replied, testily,— 

“Safe, father! Don’t you think I can keep 
out of mischief without having Ned for my 
guardian?” 

“Your intentions are good,”’ answered father, 
smiling, “but your worst fault is that you are 
too impetuous. Edward is slow to decide, and 
thoughtful, and I think you both need each 
other. You may put energy into him, and he} 
may put caution into you.” 

So saying, he left the room. 
wards, my cousin came in. 
and happy. | 

“Oh, Albert, I’m going to Wellington with | 
you!” he eried. ‘Uncle George has just told | 
me to get ready, and he will pay my expenses. | 
[can’t tell you how grateful I am.” | 

“You take to books as naturally as a duck | 
takes to water,”’ I answered, indifferently. ‘For 
my part, I hate stucy. I hope father will get 
over the notion of having me go to college. I'd 
0 rather go to the Rocky Mountains and 

unt,” 


| 





Noi long after-| 


His face was flushed | 


“I want to go to college, and can’t. You don’t | 
want to go to college, and can. Wouldn't it be | 
funny, though, if things should get twisted | 
about so that we could both have our choice?” 
said Edward, laughing. 

A week after this conversation, Ned and I 
were established at Wellington. 
gether, and boarded in the same house with 
Prof. Wells and about thirty of the other boys. 


Ned was a quick scholar, and stood at the | 


head of every one of his classes. 
panion he was always so good-humored and 
obliging that he became a universal favorite in 
the school, 

His mental gifts proved quite as marked as 
his other excellencies. Before many weeks had 
passed, he had taken the first prize in English 
Composition, and received, besides, 
commendation of his work from Prof. Wells. 

One day, while several of the boys were in the 
Parlor together, Joe Morris took up the Weekly 
Argus, and ran his eye over it. 

“‘T say, fellows, hear this,” said he. “‘A 
Prize of fifty dollars is offered for the best essay 


girl under sixteen,’ 


Is there any one here who 
can 


turn his talents into money?” 
ag, pom't think 1’U try,” I responded, dryly. 
If it was only an offer to the one that could 


atch +} . 
‘atch the most fish, perhaps you might count me 
in.” 


| 


We roomed to- | 














THE FORGED LETTER, 


If you can win this prize, and get your name | 


into print, a good deal of honor will come with 
it,’’ said Philip Ambrose. 

“It certainly will do no harm to try for it,”’ 
replied Ned, thoughtfully. 

All the rest of the day, Ned was silent and ab- 
stracted. Great thoughts seemed to have found 
birth in his mind, and when evening came, he 
took his pencil and paper, and began to write. 
For several days he devoted every leisure mo- 
ment to his essay. At last it was done, and pre- 
sented to the head assistant teacher for criticism. 
The verdict was a favorable one, and the essay 
was duly mailed to the “Editor of the Weekly 
Argus.” 


And now my cousin waited anxiously, and | 
| : . . , . . . 
| praise with it! It’s a real honor!’’ said Oliver Lee. | 


watched the mails, expecting every day to learn 
the fate of his article. But one, two, three 
weeks went by, and no tidings came. 


“You are in too much of a hurry,” I said. | 


cor 


rhe editor will, of course, examine the articles 
sent him at his leisure. 


| letter was then sent to one of the boys’ friends 
| at Dayton City, to be mailed at that office. 

| bringing the morning mail, the letter I had 
| forged was handed to Ned. 

Of course we who were in the secret were not 
far away, and our eyes were turned on him to 
watch the effect. He hurriedly tore open the 
envelope, and his face flushed brightly as he read. 

“Boys,” he shouted, ‘‘my article has taken 
the prize! Whata streak of luck! Listen now!”’ 
And poor Ned read the letter, while we ex- 
changed smiles; and when he had done, we 
broke forth in exclamations of feigned surprise 
and congratulation. 

“A prize of fifty dollars, and such delightful 


“Keep on writing, Ned, till you gain a place 
| MMe 
among the distinguished authors,” remarked 
Joe, suppressing a chuckle. 


| 


—— = 
ae 





| which he believed he had won had been the 


feast of his thoughts all day. He could talk of 
nothing else. My heart reproached me while he 


| yan on about it. 


‘I'm going to give the fifty dollars to my 
mother,” he said, joyously. ‘‘My first fruits 
shall be a thank-offering to her. She needs it, 
too, and won’t she be delighted to think how it 
came!’’ 

I wrestled bitterly with my conscience. I felt 
that I ought to confess to Ned at once that I had 
deceived him, A cruel disappointment awaited 
him, and the longer he was kept in ignorance of 
the truth, the harder the final revealing would 
be. But cowardice prevented me. The other 
boys had said wait till to-morrow; and I foolish- 
ly and wickedly waited. 

When I awoke the next morning, I found that 
Ned had arisen and gone out. On the table was 
a folded note addressed to me. I read it with 
consternation. He had been away two hours. 
The note ran thus: 

DEAR CousINn,—I was too excited to sleep, and 
rose very early. I have got leave of absence fora 
day to visit mother, and tell her my good fortune; it 





In three days, when the postman came around, | 


“Now that you’ve won this prize, you’ll get | 
There will probably be into the best papers,” put in Phil Ambrose. | generous schoolfellow is more than I can under- 


is so much better than to write. Besides, I wish to 
give Uncle George an order to get the money for me 
when he goes to the city. You are sleeping sound- 
ly, and I will not awake you. Off in the first train. 
Good-by. NED. 


A terrible pang shot through my heart. I 
| dressed myself, and hurried to Joseph and Phil- 
ip, exclaiming,— 

“Ned has gone home to tell about his prize 
and send forhis money! I’min anawful plight! 
What will father and Aunt Mary say when they 
| find out we've played such a mean joke?” 

‘‘Was that letter not genuine?’ asked a stern 
voice behind me. 

I turned quickly. The penetrating eyes of the 
professor were fixed on me. 

“Oh, sir,’’ I cried, beseechingly, “I never 
meant any harm! We thought it would be good 
fun to fool Ned. Tam very sorry—and—and’— 

“Cruel boys, to raise false and exciting hopes 
in the heart of a sensitive boy! Do you call that 
fun?”’ said the professor, in a tone of strong in- 
dignation. “Iam astonished and grieved. How 
you can take pleasure in distressing a kind and 





Z nied te 
a good many of them, and it will take a long time | “It’s a splendid passport, and popular writers | stand. 


to decide which is the best one.”’ 

But Ned grew nervous at the delay, and the 
boys began to joke and rally him. 

One evening, in his absence, several of them 
were discussing Ned’s venture, and laughing 
over his sensitiveness about it. 


| get awful big prices.” 
| “That’s so. 


It’s gratifying, though, that I| the dining-room. 


The breakfast-bell rang, and we assembled in 
I could not eat, and the faces 


| should do so well the first time trying,” said | of the other boys were visibly lengthened. We 
| 


| Ned, with simple delight. 


| had been seated scarcely ten minutes when the 


| <A general laugh, that could no longer be sup- | door-bell was pulled vigorously. 


| pressed, followed his words. But lest he should 


“Prof. Wells!’ shouted an excited voice. The 


“Wouldn’t it be fun for us to get up a bogus | Suspect our merriment, we made a great clap- professor hurried to the door. 


letter, and make Ned think he has taken the! Ping of hands with it, and cried, “‘Good, good! | 


prize!’’ said Philip Ambrose. 
“Capital! Let’s do it!’ exclaimed Joe Mor- 


ris. ‘Now who of us is good penman enough | have capital letters attached to your name,” said 


for such a job?” 
“Harrison,” replied two or three voices. 
‘Here, Al,” said Oliver Lee, turning to me, 


| ticle. Do it in stunning style now.” 


guised hand: 


’ | EDWARD HASBROOKE, — Your manuscript has 
a special | been examined. It is a remarkable youthful essay. 
| You have true genius, and if you persevere you will | 
surely in time take rank among distinguished au- | 





thors. The prize of fifty dollars is awarded to you 
| and is payable to your order. Ep. Weekly Argus. 


[ read this alond, and shouts of laughter filled | 


the room. 


oat | “You're a trump, Albert!’’ cried Joe, gaily, as 
on “The Use of Poetry,” written by any boy or | he and the other boys crowded to look over my | 


| Shoulder. 
| “Nicely done!’’ quoth Ambrose. 
“That’s perfect!’’ said Oliver Lee. 


} fellow.” 


‘you can imitate anybody’s hand. You must | 
As a com- | be the editor of the Argus, and accept Ned’s ar- | Shop, and thousands are begging you to write | 


‘Some | his happiness to-day. 
| day you'll take a prize for counterfeiting, old 


? 


| Good for you, old fellow! 


“Edward Hasbrooke is badly hurt. He made 
| a mis-step, and fell just as the train started, and 


| “And when you get to bea noted man, and /| his leg was crushed under the car-wheels.” 


I sank bank in my chair, dizzy and faint. 


| I, “remember that I’m your cousin, Ned. Don’t | Everything grew indistinct, only I was vaguely 


| look down on me.”’ 
‘Never you fear, Al,’”’ replied Ned. 





| conscious that men were bringing in poor Ned, 


| and carrying him, white and bleeding, up stairs 


“And when your photographs are sold in every , to our room. The rest was darkness. 


I can relate very imperfectly what occurred 


your name in their albums, remember, Ned, that | that day. Father and Aunt Mary were sent for, 


| pliments to my dexterity, I took my writing- | STvity. 
desk, and soon produced the following, in a dis- | 


| I foolishly consented. Flattered by the com-| I prophesied it,’ said Philip, with ridiculous and there were two surgeons in consultation. I 


|remember the smell of ether in the hall, and 


I thrust my handkerchief into my mouth to that somebody tcld me Ned’s limb had been 


| 


| keep back another outburst of mirth. Joe| amputated. 


rushed from the room. 
took refuge in a sudden fit of coughing. 


, 
Already I began to have compunctions about it. 


| cate his supposed good fortune. 

gone, I said,— 

| had better tell Ned when he comes back.’ 
“No, no!”’ cried the others. 


enough to undeceive him.” 


“Let him enjoy 
To-morrow will be time 


| That night, when Ned and I went to our room, | cause of his suffering. 


Oliver and Phil both I think it was my father’s voice that fully re- 


called me to my senses. I was lying on the bed 


ie 


The letter had proved a complete deception. | in Philip’s room, but I do not know how I came 
We had managed our fooling well—too well. 


| there. 


| “Albert,” said father, ‘‘Ned is doing well. He 


Soon Ned went to Professor Wells to communi- | will live.”’ 
While he was ; 


I looked at him in bewilderment. Then the 


| painful consequences of what had transpired 


“I think this joke has gone far enough. We came to me. 


| “Has Ned’s leg been cut off?” I stammered. 
“Yes. It was the only way to save his life.” 
I buried my face in my hands. 
“TI wish I were dead!”’ I cried. “I am the 
” And without any con- 


This last praise was not specially pleasant, but | I could sce that the gocd news of the morning cealment or self-excuse, I confessed that it was 


“Ned, why don’t you see what you can do? I had gone too far to betray uneasiness, The still filled his mind. Indeed, the precious prize wholly in consequence of the letter I had forged, 





18 


just fora joke, that Ned had started for home, 
and been so terribly injured. 

Father was pale, and his voice full of grief as 
he said, ‘“‘My poor nephew! my poor son! One 
hopelessly wronged, the other fearfully pun- 
ished! The results of this sad doing will burden 
you both to the ends of your lives.” | 

Months passed, and Ned had so far recovered | 
from his hurt, and the shock to his nervous sys- | 
tem, that he was able to walk with the help of a 
crutch. He had been taken to his home in the | 
meantime, and his mother had nursed him with | 
unceasing devotion. Z a } 

My long yacation had cgie, but it gaye me no 
pleasure. I he-c#lamity which had befallen my 
cousin, ana the knowledge that he had.nat.yet 
been told of my deceit, drove al joy from my 
heart. He had repeatedly sent fer we ‘to come 
and see hitm,‘ahd much as I dreaded the meet- 
ing, it could be no longer postponed. 

One evening, father and I went to Aunt Mary’s 
house. Ned greeted me very affectionately. 
How could I bear to think that a still greater 
trial awaited him than any he had yet suffered? 
—and all through me! 

“How did you leave the boys at Wellington?” 
he inquired. 

“All well,” I replied. ‘The examination | 
passed off finely; and we are to have two months | 
vacation.” 

“Uncle,” said Ned, turning to father, “I gave 
Anna Cotting an order for you to get me the 
money on my prize article. Did you get it?” 

“Ned,” said father, tenderly and pityingly, ‘1 
must disclose something which will cause you 
deep distress. Can you bear it?” 

He looked at him anxiously. 

“T have endured great pain, uncle, within the 
last few weeks. I can bear more if necessary.” 

“Yes, but mental suffering is different from 
physical suffering, my dear boy. Has it never 
occurred to you that the letter you received, 
signed ‘Editor of Weekly Argus,’ might not be 
genuine?” 

“What do you mean? Jas there been a mis- 
take, then? Don’t hide anything from me,” fal- 
tered Ned, tears gathering in his eyes. 

“My poor, dear boy, you have been the victim 
of a thoughtless, cruel act. Little did your 
companions dream, when they planned what 
they considered a harmless joke, that its conse- 
quences could be so terrible.” 

“T understand,” gasped Ned. 
letter. Who wrote it?’ 

By this time both his mother and himself were 
weeping. 





“Tt was a forged | 


“Oh, Ned, Ned,” I cried, ‘I can never forgive 
myself! You don’t know what I have suffered.” 

He clasped his hands and closed his eyes. 

“That letter which you forged cost me my 
right leg, Albert. It has made me a cripple for 
life.”” 

My father took his hand and pressed it in both 
of his, 





' . . . 
“Ned,” he said, in a voice quivering with | to the side of the chair against which her father’s | V8, perhaps, quite as enjoyable as a ball, i. e. 


emotion, “I cannot restore your limb, but I will | 
do all in my power to atone for Albert's wicked | 
act. You shall have a collegiate education, and | 
shall study in Europe. By-and-by you can have | 
an artificial leg. That cannot make good your | 
loss, but you can walk with it.’’ 

It is years since that promise was made. Ned | 
and I went to college, and once more roomed to- | 
gether. Iwas only an average scholar, but he 
took the highest honors of the class. We were 
both sent to Europe, and entered a university in 
Germany, where we graduated, and afterwards 
travelled extensively in various parts of the 
world, Ned was a correspondent for several | 
papers during our absence. On our return to 
America I was admitted to the bar, and he be- 
came assistant editor of 
daily. 

He is now a noted writer and lecturer, and is 
not only an able but a happy and prosperous 
man. The same genial, generous, loving nature 
which made him in boyhood a universal favorite 
makes him in manhood popular and beloved. | 
He and [ are bound together by the strongest | 
ties of memory and affection. | 

He declares that he owes all he now is to my 
father, but so long as I live I ean never feel that 
my debt to him has been fully paid. 

My story is told. May the boys and girls who 
read it learn its lesson. 


an influential city 


ne ica 
A GLIMPSE OF SWISS LIFE. 


Mountains and mountain scenery make rarely | 
excellent people,—in many important respects. 
And it is equally true that excellent people will, 
by their virtues, make happy homes anywhere. | 
The following little character-picture by a for- 
eign correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
well exemplifies the line,~ 


“Man wants but little here below,” 


| little: 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S 


JAN. 18, 1877, 


——_—. 





and shows how much some can make of that! “But, my dear Lilly, these are hard times, 
and, besides, what has become of your ‘valedic- 
As I drive over the mountain passes of Switz- tory dress,’ as you called it? I am sure nothing 
erland, over the Furka, and down towards the | could be handsomer.”’ 
eternal glaciers of the Rhone, I wonder how the| ‘“‘O papa, the flounces are crushed, and the 
inhabitants of the many little cottages I pass | material was so thin that it’s all out of shape. 
support themselves in such sterile places. SoI Indeed, I shouldn’t like to wear it as it is.” 
said to the driver,— “So you are never going to wear the same 
‘How do the people get a living here?” dress twice? I like that.” 
He looked at me, surprised, a moment, 
then replies, **Why, they all work.” 
And'surely, just over there, between a patch 
of: snow and those heavy boulders, there is a 
greth spot, and the Switzer has found he can 
raise a bit of grain or flax, or some potatoes 
there, And beyond still is another oasis he has 
totind, and the mother and children are mowing 


and | 
twice.” 

‘Lilly, I dread to see you a fashionable young 
woman,” said her father, sadly, “this matter of 
dress is becoming a great nuisance. Nine wom- 
en out of ten are mere machines to hang dry- 
goods on. I hoped my daughter would not fall 
into the routine of balls, and routs, and carni- 


onit. So the wolf is kept from the door, and | vals, I wanted her to be a dear little home | 
the little miserable cottage is their kingdom, and | woman.”’ 


it is clean and respectable, and all their own. “But, papa, would you keep me from all soci- 

By-and-by the boy is going to Lucerne, with the | ety?’ queried Lillian, aghast. 

bright prospect ahead of becoming waiter, | “Decidedly not. There are occasions to which 
| 





good time, in a grand hotel. Thus the family | I would willingly resign you for a few evenings 
will have a lift. Then the girl will go away to out of a month, but not many, little one,” and 
better her condition, and help the parents and |he drew her towards him, and kissed the lips 
the youngerones. And so many just such brave | that were beginning to pout a little. 
hearts and honest lives have made even the | my Lilly, however, to be what her name beto- 
hardest parts of fair Switzerland to blossom like | kens, not an extravagant, showy, bedizened lady 


“Oh, yes, papa; when dresses can be worn | 


“T wish | 


| first society party. 


a rose, 


oo 


CAPT. MORROW’S THANKSGIVING. 


Over the waves the Petrel sped, 

(Capt. Morrow, of Marblehead,) 

And one fine day the sailors said, 
“Thanksgiving, sir, to-morrow.” 


“Well, lads, we owe the Lord our lives, 

Our happy homes and loving wives, 

And we'll win home, if each one strives, 
And tell Ilim so, to-morrow.” 


Then all the day was sound of song, 
Work with laughter went along, 
Every heart held promise strong 

Of Thanksgiving on the morrow. 


The daylight faded into night, 

The trig ship was a pleasant sight; 

On the horizon burst a light; 
“What's that?” said Capt. Morrow. 

A moment’s space of silence dire, 

And then the cry, “A ship on fire! 

“Set sails, my lads, we must go nizgher 
‘Though we should lose to-morrow !” 








He scarce had spoke when, sound of fear 
The minute-gun smote every ear, 
Then broke the men into a cheer, 

“Good boys!” said Capt. Morrow. 


They turned the Petrel round about; 
They backward turned with prayer and shout; 
That pleading gun had driven out 

All thoughts of their to-morrow. 


And forty souls, with weary pain, 

The Petrel brought to life again, 

From out of whelming wave and flame. 
“Thank God!” said Capt. Morrow. 


“Good comrades, we have made no slip 
Between the promise cup and lip; 
We'll hold ‘Thanksgiving’ in the ship, 

And then again to-morrow.” 
Be sure the Petrel’s half-fed throng, 
Kept good Thanksgiving all day long, 
In grateful prayer and happy song, 

Well led by Capt. Morrow. 

Litue E, Barr. 


+> 





For the Companion, 
LILLIAN’S FIRST BALL-DRESS. 
**Papa dearest!” and pretty Lillian crept round 


head was resting, and began to caress his gray 
hair and his careworn brow. 

“Well, pet,’ said Mr. Bennet, his face light- 
ing up, as it always did at sight of his daughter, 
“what is it now? Of course you have a favor to 
ask.’”’ 

“O papa!”’ and a little sigh ended the exclam- 
ation; “how selfish you must think me!” 

“But I know I’m right, so out with it.’”’ 

“[ did want something, but I didn’t mean to 
ask it now I didn’t, really!” and the young girl 
established herself a moment after 


on her 


| father’s knee, still patting his forehead, still 
| pressing, this side and that, his thick curls. 


“Papa, do you know how handsome you are?” 
queried Lillian, as her father replied with an in- 
credulous laugh. “I didn’t know you had such 
deep dimples.”” 

‘Hush, flatterer!’’ was the response. ‘Do 
you think Lam to be taken off my head by a 
little chit of a school-girl like you? 
You should know me better.” 

“But I'm done going to school. I’m staying 
home now,—this beautiful home!’’ she mur- 
mured, looking about at the evidences of wealth 
that surrounded her on every side. ‘‘And on 
the 25th of next November, I’m going to my 


” 


Nonsense! 


“Ah, ha! that’s what she’s coming at, is it?”’ 
“Well, as we’ve happened upon the subject,” 


said Lillian, her glance falling, “perhaps we | 


might as well talk about it. You know, papa, 


if people go in society, and to the splendid par- | 


ties given by their friends, they must look nice;”’ 
and the blue eyes furtively sought his. 


“Then your wicked flattery was a bid fora | 


new dress, I'll be bound!” and the smile left 
his lips. 

“Not exactly; but if you think it open to that 
objection, I can’t help it. As I said before, one 


; must look nice,” 


.| With trimmings. 


of fashion. I’m sure she understands me. 

“One must have handsome dresses.”’ 

“I don’t object to that, but dresses in order to 
be handsome do not need to be costly and loaded 
You shall have a new dress, 
but the cost is not to exceed fifty dollars. Just 
now I am trying to reduce expenses in every 
particular. The times bear heavily upon me, 
and I have to be careful of the pennies.” 

“You, papa!’’ exclaimed Lillian, with a glance 
of incredulity, “the rich Mr. Bennet, as I have 
heard you called?” 

“Even I.”’ 

“With only one chicken to pick for!’’ 

“A very expensive chicken, my darling. For 
whom do I keep this great house,—these ser- 
vants? Besides, it is not an ordinary season. 
Some of the best houses have failed.”’ 

A visitor being announced at this moment, 
Mr. Bennet left his daughter to go into the li- 
brary, while Lillian sought her aunt’s presence 
to protest, with tears, that she could get just 
nothing at all with fifty dollars. 

“He might have given me carte blanche. I 
wouldn’t have spent so very much,”’ said Lilly. 

“My dear, you can doa great deal with fifty 
dollars. When I was young’’— 

“When you were young, things were differ- 
ent every way,”’ said Lillian, pouting. ‘He 
didn’t even give me the money; he never does. 
And then I’m not going to let Miss Green make 
it, but Madame Freezier, Mrs. Bates’ French 
modiste. I don’t suppose she charges more than 
a dollar or two more. It’s my first great party, 
and I must look as well as anybody.” 

The next day, the grand event came off, which 


shopping. Lillian would not even let her aunt 
accompany her, fearing she would advise “those 
horrible chocolate shades” and washed-out col- 
ors that she liked for herself. 

How the girl revelled in the splendid tints and 
lustres spread out for her inspection! How she 
voted this too dull, that not stylish enough, and 
the other just the thing, exactly suited to her 
style, and perfectly lovely! 

But the silk alone cost fifty dollars, and what 
was she to do? 

“Papa won't mind. He’ll be a little angry, I 
suppose, but he’ll think I look so well in it, and, 
besides, it’s going to last.’”’ 

So the silk was bought, and some beautifui 
lace to trim with, and some braid, and costly 
buttons, and ribbon for scarf and bows, all of 
which she must have. 

She had fully decided to ask madame what 
she would charge for making this silk into an 
elegant and unique ball-dress, but when she 
came to stand before her, and felt herself looked 
| through and through by those great, haughty, 

dark eyes, she was frightened, both by the ele- 
| gance of the woman's costume, and the superi- 
ority of her manner, and felt that it would be 
decidedly vulgar to ask such a question before- 
hand. 

Madame, enlightened by one of her acquaint- 
ances, who had happened to see Lillian enter, 
learned that this was the only child of a very 
| Wealthy man, and if she pleased her, she had 
secured a first-class customer. 
charged accordingly, when a week before the 
| party, the dress was sent home. 


It happened that Lillian was out that day, and 
| the parcel came into heraunt’s possession. The 
| bill for the silk and trimmings had been sent to 
| her father, and her aunt opened the box in his 
| presence. Mr. Bennet gazed at the dress in 
| great displeasure. 








So madame | 


“What was the child thinking of?” he cried, 
| “A girl of sixteen tricked off in a dress hardly 
appropriate for a woman of thirty! Lillian ep. 
| not wear it.”” He lifted the bill, and a darke, 
| frown came over his face. Ringing fora ger. 
| vant, he had the box taken up into his oy, 
| room. 

That evening Lillian came home radian 
| She had been describing her dress, as near gs 
| 


she could imagine it would appear, to one of he 
friends. Her father met her with a look such a 

| she had never encountered from him before, 
“Lillian,” he said, gravely, ‘“‘come here! | 
| have hitherto put full confidence in your worg 
| You have disobeyed me.”” Then he placed thre 


| bills in her hands. 
} 





| Dress silk, ..... sereeees Par eialatingae $50. 
| Lace and sundries, .. ceeee $25, 
| EE CRS 00 006008. desccweocceves $50. 


“That was tie dress, young lady, that was to 
cost but fifty dollars.’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t dream madame would charge 
such a horrible price!’’? exclaimed 
breathless. ‘How could she do it?” 

“Very easily, my daughter, but I cannot con. 
sent that you wear the combination that she 
calls a dress,” 

“O papa! then you forbid my going, after— 
after’’—and her breath came hysterically. 

“No, my dear, I don’t forbid your going, | 
only intend that you shall not wear this expen. 
sive, and, in my eyes, tawdry dress. If it should 
happen to be in fashion ten years from nov, 
why,’”’—his lips curved in asmile that Lillia 
did not see, for she had turned away from hin 
in grief andanger. ‘You can wear any of your 
simple, pretty dresses, in which you look likea 
flower, but’’— 

“Oh, my abominable name!’”’ moaned Lilian, 
and then fled from the room to her own chan- 
ber, where she threw herself on the bed ina 
paroxysm of anguish. 

“IT think it’s very hard, brother,’’ moaned 
Miss Susan, and she droned on in languid puer- 
ilities, which her brother scarcely heard, and 
would not answer. 

Meantime, Lillian prepared to be a suffering 
heroine. She contrived to let her father know 
that she should stay at home, though her hear 
had been so set upon the great ball. 

One day she stood looking dejectedly from 
the window, breaking her heart, as she fondly 
imagined, and really hoping that she was pun 
ishing her father for his needless cruelty, when 
there came a ring at the door. 

Presently a servant entered to say that a box 
had come for Miss Lillian. The girl rose eager- 
jly, her marble cheeks now stained with fresh 
| roses, her eyes vivid with the fire of hope. The 
| box was being already uncorded by her aunt, 
| whose fingers trembled. Once opened, and both 
| uttered a cry of delight. There reposed before 
| them a perfect outfit, from the crown of delicate 
| flowers to the small satin shoes. The dress, a3 
| Lillian said, was perfectly indescribable, only it 
| looked airy and bright enough for a fairy pria 
| cess. 

“Oh, how beautiful! What a splendid combi- 
nation! Why, it’s a thousand times more beat- 

tiful than the other!”’ cried Lilly, in her raptur- 
| ous astonishment and delight; and then she flew 
| out of the room into the library, looking more 

like a shining red flower than a lily, with dew- 
| drops on her lashes. 
| “Oh, you dear, blessed, naughty, darling 
papa!’’ she cried, bounding upon him, and kiss 
| ing him all over his face and gray curls. “0h, 
how I have been hating you! Yes, I have!” 
and there she was sobbing and trembling in his 
arms. ‘Oh, forgive me for being such a wicked 
girl!” 

“I thought I would show you,” he said, qu: 
etly, smoothing the glossy tresses, “what sort of 
an outfit might be got up with fifty dollars; s0! 
entered into a conspiracy with your old dres* 
maker, whose American taste and ideas of the 
fitness of things, are good enough for me. She 
was so kind as to take upon herself the order! 
as well as the making; and as your Parisiat 
dress just suited one of her customers, who Was 
willing to give what the dress was really worth, 
why, I made the exchange.” 

“O papa, then you lost money on it!” 

“Yes, but I shall consider the gain more thal 
the loss, twice over, if I have taught my little 
girl that simplicity and delicacy in dress and 
manner accord best with her age; and I trust she 
| will never be led inte aping the fashions of # 
corrupt class, which in Paris itself is not toler- 
| ated among respectable people.” 
| “But this dress is really more lovely than the 
| other,” said Lillian. ee 
“Though there are no silver leaves trailing 
| after it, or rows of costly lace hiding the te* 
| ture.”? ; 
| “O papa, please don’t! I’ll neve: have a Paris 
' dressmaker again. And I'll try to learn how 


Lillian, 
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combine economy with good taste, for, indeed, 
one would never guess how little this cost.’ 

“And even if they did,’”’—said her father, with 
a significant look.” 

“Well, of course it wouldn’t matter; but, 
papa, if you could hear how the girls brag over 
expensive things’’— 

“J should simply say that their bringing-up is 
a failure. I should rather, after the good old 
Book say of my daughter, “whose adornment is 
ameck and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God, of great price.” 

Lillian was silent, but the glance she bestowed 
on her father told that his words had not failed 
of their effect, and that they would not be for- 
gotien. 


4 
> 





For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 


For a brief period after the admission of Kentucky 
jnto the Union, Indian hostility seemed slightly 
abated, and settlers were induced to make homes in 
regions hitherto avoided, 

When Thomas Huggins came with his family from 
Virginia to the region known as the Crab Orchard 
District, he selected 2 beautiful spot as the sito of 
his home, that was some five or six miles from a set- 
tlement, and nearly a mile from the nearest neighbor. 

He was advised to selectasite nearer the other 
settlers, so that in case of a raid from the Ind- 
jans, he could have succor. But he did not sc»m 
to fear the savages, and his wife was a brave little 
soul, willing to go wherever he wished. So they 
built their cabin, and for over two years were un- 
molested, 

At the close of the second year, however, they be- 
gan to hear of Indian depredations all round them, 
though none occurred in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, On account of these depredations, Mr. Hug- 
gins determined, late in the fall, as soon as he could 
gather his corn and dispose of his outstanding crop 
of winter wheat, he would move to the settlement, 
until quiet times came again, 

One calm autumn morning, the Huggins family 
rose very carly, and there was an unusual bustle 
about their work. Mr. Huggins had raised two very 
nice pigs that year, and they were to be killed and 
dressed that day. The huge kettle of scalding water 
was soon ready in the yard, and Mr. Huggins and 
Johnny, his ten-year old boy, went to work, Mrs. 
Huggins giving them what assistance she could, 
with little three-year-old Kitty trotting at her heels. 

So briskly did they work that by ten o’clock the 
plump hogs were dressed, and hanging by the heels 
ina little shed attached to the cabin, ready for cut- 
ting up when they were cool. Mr. Huggins and 
Johnny then hastily took dinner, for they were go- 
ing to the settlement to get salt to use in packing 
the pork, together with other grocerics, and they 
wished to return before night. 

As they led out their horses to start, a settler from 
several miles away, passed the cabin, saying that a 
party of Indians had been seen skulking in the 
vicinity of his neighborhood for a day or so, and 
trouble might be expected from them at any time. 

This made Mr. Huggins anxious. “I declare, 
Mary, I don’t like to leave you here alone,” he said. 
“I think you had better get up behind me and ride 
as far as Morgan's, and stay till we come back.’’ 

“Oh, no, I am not afraid,” said Mrs. Huggins. 
“The Indians won’t be likely to get as far as this to- 
day, even if they dare come so near the settlement 
atall. Kitty and I will stay here.” 

“Well, keep in the house, then. We'll be sure 
to get back before dark,” said Mr. Huggins, riding 
away not half satisfied, and resolving that he would 
see that very day if he could find 2 room in the set- 
tlement and move his family into it at once. 

Mrs. Huggins went back to her work in the house, 
but now that she was alone, she began to fee! ner- 
vous, and almost wished she had gone with her hus- 
band to Morgan’s. “O pshaw! what a coward I’m 
getting!’ she said to herself, a3 an hour or so after, 
she took her bucket and went down the hill to the 
spring for a bucket of water, 

She filled her bucket, and as she raised it, some- 
thing caught her eye in the soft earth just beside the 
spring. Her heart flew into her mouth as she 
stooped to look at it. It was a footprint, and—the 
foot that had made it wore a moccasin! 

She examined the ground carefully. She was not 
mistaken in her apprehensions. There were threc 
or four footprints in the earth, one with the toes 
turned to the spring, and the others, not quite so 
plain, turning from it, and as she raised her head, 
she saw a gaily-painted feather, such as could only 
have come from an Indian head-dress, cauglit in the 
beech boughs above the spring. 

Wild with alarm, she flew back to the house, 
where she had left little Kitty, a fervent “Thank 
Gol!” bursting from her white lips as she found 
the darling still sitting at play where she left her. 

Catching the child in her arms, she threw a shawl 
over her shoulders, her first impulse being to fly to 
Morgan’s with Kitty. But at the door a thonght 
stopped her. She was likely to meet the savages on 
her way there. She had weapons in the house, and 
could use them. Was she not safer there? 

As she stood hesitating in the door, she happened 
to look over the rise of ground where Morgan’s 
house could be seen. What! thick columns of 
smoke were rising from it! Evenasshe looked they 
Were followed by spires and tongues of Inrid, high- 
leaping flame. The savages were there. They were 


“They will be here next,”’ she said, turning her 
agonized face up to heaven, “and Tom is gone!” 


Tom and Jolinny both were gone. The fiends would 
have done their wicked work before they could re- 
turn, and they, at least, might be spared. If she 
could only save herself and Kitty! And with one 
more agonized look of supplication, she caught her 
child closer to her breast, and looked about fora 
hiding-place. 

Her glance fell upon the kettle in which the hogs 
had been scalded, and further on, upon the great 
ash-hopper, built of boards rived by Tom's own 
hands, where the ashes were kept for the spring 
soap-making. 

“There,” she cried, “they will not think of that! 
Oh, if I could save something else! Our bed and. 
clothes!’ she added, her courage rising with the 
emergency. “I shall have time, for they won't 
leave Morgan's yet.”” 

With desperate haste she tore apart the neatly- 
made bed, and caught up the feather-bed and pil- 
lows. Bidding Kitty follow her, she carried them 
toasecluded nook behind a thick cover of brush. 
Here Tom had stacked his hay, where it could not 
be scen from the cabin, without going through the 
brush. Pressing the bed close under the edge of the 
stack, she caught Kitty up, flew back to the house, 
and gathered as large a bundle of bed-clothing as 
she could possibly carry, and put it with the bed. 
Back again to the cabin, for one more bundle, con- 
sisting of all their clothing which was of value, and 
placing it with the rest, she threw the hay around 
and over it, so that it only seemed to belong to the 
stack itself. 

*It may be useless, but it’s the best I can do,’’ she 
sighed, as she thought that possibly savage eyes 
were watching from the thick underbrush every 
movement she had made. “Now to save ourselvts, 
and may God help us and take care of us!” And 
with one more anguished look to heaven, as the 
prayer of wild entreaty broke from her lips, she 
took Kitty up, and as she carried her back to the 
house, she tried to impress upon the child what she 
was going to do, and that she must keep perfectly 
still. Her greatest apprehension was that Kitty 
would cry. 

Mechanically she put some bread in her pocket, 
lest Kitty should get hungry. Then she prepared 
her hiding-place, casting a wistful glance at the 
nice hogs that must be lost to her family, as she 
went out through the shed where they hung. 
“They'll have to go. But if I can save ourselves 
and our beds and clothes, it won’t much matter,” 
she said, as with eager haste she tore off the boards 
which had covered the ash-hopper. 

The great hopper was built in the form of a V, 
and was nearly empty, as the summer had not re- 
quired much fire in-doors. It was some distance 
from the house, under the low-hanging branches of 
some trees. Her hope was that the Indians would 
not notice or trouble it. 

“The pigs will be sure to attract them,” she said, 
“and perhaps keep them from looking anywhere 
else for plunder.” 

Mrs. Huggins was x small woman, and Kitty quite 
small forherage. The mother knew that by crouch- 
ing closely together there would be room for both 
in the hopper. Tearing up some grass and leaves, 
she sprinkled them over what ashes wero in it. 
Then, after lifting Kitty in, she climbed in herself, 
and pulled the loose boards over *he opening above 
their heads. Taking the child in her arms, she 
crouched down, and found more space in the hopper 
than she thought there was. Here she waited, fer- 
vently praying that no savage eyes might have seen 
her enter her hiding-place, and that she and her 
child might not be discovered. 

She had not long to wait for her cruel visitors, 
though it seemed an eternity. The cries and shouts 
which she had faintly heard from the direction of 
Morgan’s had ceased before her work was done, but 
now she heard them again, much nearer to her hid- 
ing-place. 

“They are coming,” she thought, with a shiver of 
horror, while the blood seemed to stagnate in her 
veins. There was air enough in the hopper to 
breathe, but Mrs. Huggins felt that she must look 
out or die with terror. With eager strength she 
pushed apart the boards of the hopper on the side 
towards the cabin. Through this crack she watched 
with bated breath. 

Londer shouts and the noise of trampling feet told 
her that her foes were approaching, and soon she 
saw dozen dusky forms passing up the hill past 
the spring. Their naked limbs were hideously 
painted. Some of the savages were on foot, three 
or four on horseback. One of the horses she recog- 
nized as Morgan’s big gray, while on the top of a 
spear which one of the fiends carried, hung some- 
thing long, yellow, dangling and bioody. Mrs. Hug- 
gins thought of Sally Morgan’s long yellow hair, 
and turned sick, faint and blind, seeing nothing and 
hearing nothing for 2 few moments. 

Then she was roused by such yells of triumphant 
malice as make the hair stand upright on brave 
men’s heads. Collecting her senses, she saw that 
the Indians had discovered the slaughtered pigs, 
and were bringing them out with yells and dances, 
and fastening them across two of the horses. 

She glanced down at little Kitty. The child was 
asleep. And in all their after lives Thomas and 
Mary Huggins, in reverent thankfulness, never 
dared think, even, that it was any other than a spe- 
cial Providence which held that little one quiet and 

asleep all throngh the fearful noise and terror of 
that afternoon. 





burning Morgan’s cabin. 


Finding nothing else for plunder in the shed, the 
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But her next thought was one of thankfulness that | 





savage devils rushed into the cabin, and Mary knew 
they were pursuing their fiendish work inside. 

In a short time they came out, and very soon 
smoke and flame began to escape from the windows 
and door, and while the fiends danced and yelled 
and whooped around the cabin, poor Mary, from the 
erack in the hopper, watched her peaceful little 
home burn to ruins and ashes. 

It began to grow dusk before the flames died 
away, and then Mary's heart grew cold with terror, 
not lest the savages should come to her retreat, for 
they never turned in that direction, but for fear 
they might take the road towards the settlement, 
and meet Mr. Huggins and Johnny on their retarn 
home. But when at last they did depart, she 
thanked God that they went in the direction of the 
creek, just opposite the way she dreaded to see them 
take. 

Their yells and voices died away. It was growing 
dark, but she dared not leave her hiding-place, 
thouch every muscle in her slight body was aching 
with the continued strain of her cramped position. 
Even when she heard the swift gallop of horses, 
she dared not stir, lest the savages might have re- 
turned. When frantic voices began to call her 
name, with 2 wild scream she burst the covering of 
the hopper, and in a moment more fell fainting 
from fright and fatigue into the arms of her hus- 
band and son. 

The next day, Mr. Huggins carried his family and 
the few household goods which the bravery of his 
wife had saved to a little home in the settlement, 
where they remained until peace was made, 

Mary Huggins lived to dandle her grandchildren 
upon her knees, but she never could think without 
asickening sensation of faintness of that terrible 
afternoon when she was hidden from the Indians in 
the ash-hopper. 


<-> 





For the Companion. 


A DAY AT OLD HARVARD. 
Midnight Music. 
It was twelve o'clock at night. Suddenly the si- 
lence of the hour was broken upon bya chorus of 
voices beneath the window. Then camo the old, 
sweet refrain: 
“All de darkies am a-weeping, 
*Cause massa’s in de cold, cold ground.” 
Then followed a jumble of “Tramp, tramp! the 
boys are marching,” and, finally, a really well-ren- 
dered quartette. 
“Good-night, and pleasant dreams.” 
“Who in the world has come to serenade us?” I 
asked of my friend, whom I had somo difiiculty in 
rousing. 

“Lay not the flattering unction to your soul,’ she 
answered, “It’s those awful Ilarvard boys. Ned’s 
with them, of course, and I suppose they give a part- 
ing chorus at every place they stop. He knows I 
hate it. If I don’t give him one scolding to-mor- 
row!"’ 

“The man who hath no music in his soul,""—I be- 
gan. 

“But I'm not a man, though unfortunately I've 
got one fora brother, and a Harvard freshman at 
that. If you knew what scrapes he gets into some- 
times! [remember now, they were at Parker's to- 
night—some sort of asupper. I havo heard it re- 
marked that Harvard College is situated on School 
Street, and they run a branch at Cambridge. Now 
they've waked us up, I wish they'd stop howling.” 

“But [call that very nice singing.” 

“You wouldn't, if you heard it every day in the 
week; but I forget you are a stranger, and it is all 
new to you. With us, it’s the old tune over and 
over; and as I’ve wintered and summered it for 
nearly twenty-three years, I'm about tired of it. 
There, they have done, and Ned is coming in, and if 
you'll go to sleep and not talk any more, I'll take 
you to the college to-morrow, and you shall see sey- 
eral hundred of the specimens.” 

Ned boards at home, and in the morning, at the 
breakfast table, his sister informed him that she 
should bring me to the college to see the sights. 

“Good!” said Ned. “Come up thisafternoon and 
see the menageric feed. I'm going todine there to- 
day, on invitation,—salmon!””) And he winked with 
one eye, and made a peculiar sound with his tongue, 
which, though very rude, was very comical, 

“You learned that at college, I suppose,” said his 
sister, who, being three years older, considered her- 
self privileged to snub him a little, and lecture him 
a good deal. 

“Oh, I’m a fresh, you know, only in the A, B, C of 
deportment as yet. We go in for fun, and plenty 
of it.” 

“And you go in fora lecture sometimes, and get 
it, too.”” 

“Oh, the dean’s matinee, you mean. Yes, but for- 
tunately the dean remembers that he was a boy him- 
self, so he comes it softly over us freshmen.” 

My friend looked at me despairingly. 

“Comes it softly! I did hope he would drop such 
language when he went to Harvard, but it seems 
they talk as much slang there as anywhere.” 

“More,” said Ned, provokingly. “Never heard so 
much in my life. Great Serapis! Five or six hun- 
dred fellows, and no nonsense! You must be crazy 
to expect it.” 

“They ought to be gentlemen.” 

“They are,” was the response, “but if they all 
talked like prigs, and never took any liberties with 
the English language, I should feel like saying hip- 
popotamns backwards, and reversing every noun, 
adjective, verb, and preposition in the whole litany of 





all you can ask of him from seventeen to twenty- 

five.” 

“You see it does no good to talk,” said my friend, 

after Ned had gone; “the more 1 talk, the worse 

he is.”” 

“The fact holds good all the world over; there- 

fore, perhaps it would be as well not to talk at all. 

If you were silent, he might feel” — 

“Feel! As if a boy had feelings!’ indignantly 

interrupted my friend; “particularly a college boy, 

or 2 Harvard boy, Ishould say. I have plenty of 

friends who give the same experience. It's a lunch 

here and a supper there, and larks, and sprees, and 

boating; and to hear them talk, one would think all 

the wisdom of the world was concentrated within 

the walls of Harvard. They go to prayers becauso 

they can’t help it, and to church, when they do go, 

for the same reason, and what good does it all do?” 

“Tt all helps them to think when they get into the 

more serious business of life, I suppose.” 

“Of course, you can be charitable, for you haven’t 
a brother at Harvard; but wait till they talk non- 

sense to you, as they do to every young lady who has 
the luck to fall in their way, and then see! Of all 
monsters of egotism and inordinate vanity, give me 
the average Harvard student.” 

“There, now, it {s you who are talking nonsense,” 
I said. “The fact is, young men are pretty much 
alike everywhere, and it makes all the difference, I 
have noticed, whether’’—I paused here. 

“Oh, pray go on; don’t spare me,” she made re- 
sponse, 

“I was going to say it makes all the difference 
whether their sisters are older or younger than them- 
selves,” 

“I believe you,’ she said, laughing, “for there’s 
that goose of an Aimee Winter looks up at her 
brother Ben, who graduates this year, as if he were 
amiracle of greatness and goodness, while I know 
that he is just as silly as any of the rest. Isupposo 
I am a trifle harsh,” she continued, “but Ned has 
been so long motherless, and [, somehow, have ex- 
pected so much of him.” 

“Why, what does he do? drink, swear, gamble?” 
But here my friend held up her hands with a gesture 
of horror. 

“There isn’t a single vicious thing about Ned, 
only he is so—so trifling, and slangy, and fond of 
larks and mischief, and caricatures the professors, 
and pokes fun at my friends, and teases me, just to 
see me flare up, I suppose.” 

“In fact, he is just an ordinary, high - spirited 
young fellow,” said I. 

“Oh, no, no, Ned isn’t what you may call ordinary, 
he’s quite a poet, and stands well in his class, and 
works like a hero when he works, He’s tho best 
base ballist, too, if that’s what you call them, and 
rows splendidly, In fact, whatever he does of that 
kind, he does well.” 

“We'll stop there,” I said; “you have given Neda 
promising character, after all.”’ 

“Have 1?” laughed my friend. ‘Well, I don't 
know as I meant to. Suppose, now, we go to the 
grounds, It will be a nice walk.” 

This was in June last, and what a glorious morning 
it was! Somebody had told me that Cambridge was 
at its bestin the month of June. I believe it. Such 
trilling of birds, and flitting of yellow coats and 
brown, such fragrance in the air, such rich depths 
of blue above, all floating with jewels of cloud, liko 
white pearls! 

“Here,” said my friend, ns we passed up a some- 
what narrow, lane-like street,— Quincy Strect,— 
“live many of the professors, Inthe pleasant houso 
opposite, you may find the dean. On this side, sur- 
rounded by charming trees, Prof. Peabody resides. 
Here is the home of the lamented Agassiz, and 
where his family still live. And here we are on tho 
college grounds.” 

How pleasant, and bright, and sociable they look ! 
Here and there a solitary student moves along. On 
the steps of the buildings they stand in groups. 
There go the manly, handsome fellows, arm in arm. 
Tere are three others, singing a glee in a low tone, 
but one of them is lame, and earries a long str ff. 

At the open window, the young men lounge, look 
out, or sit reading. There is their club-room, all 
the interior alive with heads and faces. At this 
moment a bell sounds, and several students came 
hurrying to pass into their different hallsns they 
are classed, 

From eight until twelve, recitations are heard, 
but there are many who, having no duties, are pass- 
ing their time in the gymnasium. We find othersin 
the library, the treasury of old and new books, some 
poring over an antique volume, heavily clasped, 
and others copying some needed items upon the 
classical subjects connected with their studics. 

As we came out of the library, the clock struck 
twelve, and there was a chance to see animated 
nature. From every quarter came the merry, tho 
crave, the tall, the short, the smiling, the frowning, 
the pleased and the disappointed, for it was the 
time for “nature's sweet restorer,” lunch. 


Memorial Hall. 


Into this building, which I believe has been quito 
recently erected, the expectant crowd poured, and 
after the last hungry student had disappeared, we, 
too, entered. 

The hall of entrance is very beautiful, stained 
windows over each door, pouring their floods of 
mellow tinting on the marble pavements. On both 
sides, all the way down, are inserted mural tablets 
of marble, on which are recorded the names of all 
students connected with the different professions, 
who fell during the rebellion. As I stood beforo 











speech, If a fellow don’t swear, I think that’s about 


one of them, I saw a name that was dear and fa- 
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miliar, one whose death left a lasting sorrow in 
many hearts. 

As we had been invited to overlook the dinner 
hour, we were satisfied, by the faint clatter of 
dishes and knives and forks that came to our 
ears that the students were enjoying themselves, 
and so, alter a little further stroll through the 
pleasant grounds, and a cup of cold water from 
the college pump, we went home, to return at 
nearly six o'clock, when we ascended to the gal- 
lery, to see, in Ned’s expressive vernacular, the 
“menagerie feed.” 

Fortunately, we found seats next to a party 
whom my friend knew, and who was giving the 
particulars of college life to those who had come 
with him. 

What a sight it was below! The hall is a 
beautiful structure, the sides handsomely orna- 
mented with carved work and pictures. All 
down the sides and the centre, tables are placed, 
each accommodating twelve students. Thirty 
or forty negro waiters, elegantly attired in 
snowy ties and aprons, gave animation to the 
scene, while on the tables, adorned with white 
linen, stood all the delicacies of the season. 

“Very different from what it was in my time,” 
said the gentleman at our side. “Such a thing 
was never known as seniors, sophomores, ju- 
We used 
to dine in the four corners of a small room, and 
sometimes we got into rare quarrels, and sent 
plates, and castor bottles, and bread flying, but 
this is a sort of Harvard millennium, and the 
youngest fresh may dine in perfect peace.” 


niors and freshmen dining together. 


[thought so, as Llooked down on Ned, who 
glanced up between the courses, and ate as if he 
had been saving up his appetite. 

A Harvard Day. 

[asked our informant to give me an idea of a 
student’s day, and he kindly consented, while 
the fragrance of dainty sauces and well-flavored 
puddings came gratefully up to our baleony. 





NIGHT SINGING. 


“Tn the tirst place, unless it can be proved that 
he is ill, he must be at prayers at 6.40, 
very hard on the average student. 
me, 


This is 
It was on 
Many a time [ have dropped asleep at 
prayers.” 

“Perhaps you were up too late the night be- 
fore,’ L sugested. 

“Well, yes, it is just possible,’ said he, smil- 
ing. “From seven to cight, the student break- 
fasts in Memorial Hall, or elsewhere. From 
eight to twelve, study, then lunch, and but few 
are seen in the recitation rooms after that. 

‘Then come the sports and adventures of the 
day. Base ball, where rivals meet, and Greek 
fights Greek, the race on the river, or rather the 
practice which enables the ‘ ’varsity’ and ‘fresh- 
to strengthen their muscles for the 
coming struggle. 


man’ erew 

“Others visit from room to room, show their 
store of photographs, pictures, pistols and canes, 
or talk about Others 
take a stroll through some of our pleasant walks, 


their sisters and cousins. 


not omitting the favorite weed, which, I am sor- 
ry tosay, is generally a student's companion, 
and the dean receives.” 

He said this last with a peculiar smile. “TI 
mean that whoever is invited to see the dean, 
gets a lecture, and sometimes a warning that, 
unless there are better reports, there may be an 
expulsion. Oh, they all catch it from the dean, 
if they depart from the straight paths. 

“You will often see the student parading with 
some pretty young lady, or groups of home 
friends, and, as a general thing, the student 
leads a jolly, pleasant life, if he be worthy of it, 
ahappy one. He can attend the finest lectures, 
the most learned and_ scientific 
men, readings by the different professors, get 
up dramatic societies, quartette clubs, and they 
really have a great deal of fine instrumental and 
voeal talent, to say nothing of the dramatie. 


delivered by 





“This hall is a great comfort and convenience. 
rhe students order what they like, and have 


hotel fare for a comparatively small sum per 
week, It is much better than the old way.” 


isfied. 

“‘Haven’t had such a spread since class day,” 
said he. ‘‘Oh, by the way, you’ll be here next 
class day, won't you?” 

[ told him I would. 

“Then you'll see high jinks,’’ he added, turn- 
ing on his heel. 





STUDENTS AT 


DINNER, 


His sister looked at me in mild despair, but I 
only laughed. Where was the good of scolding? 


Joys will be boys. M. A. D. 
ee 
THE NEW TURKISH CONSTITU- 
TION. 


Turk promises and forgets.”" The utter badness 
of Turkish rule, the constant oppression borne 
by the Sultan’s subjects, especially those not of 
the Turkish race and blood, the frequent cruel- 
ties practised, have for many years been appar- 
ent to every one, and have often given rise to 
protest and remonstrance. 


England and France, in alliance with Turkey, 
the Sultan was compelled solemnly to promise 
to carry out reforms in his wretchedly-governed 
dominions. This he agreed to and the 
Treaty of Paris set a seal upon the agreement. 
Unhappily, whether they could not or would 
not, the Sultans that have reigned since have 
not enforced the reforms so earnestly promised 
by Abdul Medjid. The government, on the 
other hand, has been going constantly from bad 


do, 


abuses are incurable. 
The result has been the insurrections of the 


what is called the ‘‘Eastern Question’ (which 
mainly is, ‘What shall be done with Turkey?” ), 
the Conference which has been sitting at Con- 
stantinople, and the grave danger, which has ex- 
isted for months, of a general European war. 
The Sultan, however, just as the Conference 
was beginning its sessions, took time by the 
forelock, and tried to do away with the necessity 
of the interference of other nations in his rule. 
He issued a solemn proclamation, in which he 


forth to be the law of his dominions. 
This constitution is certainly as generous and 


past, it is reasonably doubted whether the Sul- 
tan will or can put it into actual and vital oper- 
ation. 

If he did, a complete change would take place 
in the whole political system of the country. 
Instead of being one of the most grinding and 
odious despotisms the world ever saw, it would 
become a constitutional, almost free State. The 
Sultan's subjects would have every liberty 
which even an Englishman can enjoy, and in 
place of the tyranny of an absolute sovereign, 
the people themselves would really rule. 

The new constitution, in short, grants “invio- 
lable liberty”’ to all the Sultan's subjects, with- 
out distinction of race or creed. It gives free- 
dom of worship to every sect. It makes the 


out the empire shall receive a good education. 
The people are awarded the rights of petition 
and of meeting; while taxes are to be equal 
upon all. 

Moreover, the house of a subject is to be as 


which is “‘his castle;’’ and justice is to be done 
in the courts equally to Turk, to Christian and 
to Jew. The business of the State, instead of 
being done simply by the Sultan and his Council 
of Ministers, is to be confided to a Parliament, 
which is to consist of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senators are to be appointed 
for life by the Sultan, while the Depnties are to 





be chosen by the people by secret ballot; and the 


It has long been a saying in Europe that “The | 


When, in 1854, the Russians were beaten by | 


to worse; until now many are persuaded that its | 


past year, the Servian war, the re-opening of | 


announced a new constitution, which was hence- | 


liberal as could be asked; but in the light cf the 


press free, and provides that every child through- ; 


sacred from intrusion as an Englishman's house, 


COMPANION, = 


| Ministers are to be responsible to Parliament, 
| while all legislation is to be begun by the lower 


On coming out, we met Ned. He looked sat-; Chamber, elected by the people. 


These are the main features of the new consti- 
| tution, which the Sultan solemnly declares he 
, intends to establish. Surely it is quite as much 
|as can be expected of him. Never did a nation 
| pass so suddenly from despotism to liberty as 

Turkey will, if this change really takes place. 
| Butit is not hard to see that the task which 
| the Sultan has thus imposed upon himself is one 
| of enormous difficulty, and that it will be a mir- 
cle indeed if in a State so decrepit, so corrupt, 
and so dilapidated, he succeeds. 


REST. 


The day isended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose 
Father, forgive my trespasses, 
This little lite of mine. 





With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pi m feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
Soshall my rest be sweet. 











At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 

No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 














ee 
A TEMPEST IN DENMARK. 
| Denmark is a little kingdom which rarely at- 
tracts general attention to its affairs. Most peo- 
| ple would therefore be surprised on being told 
that there is no country of Europe whose politics 
are more interesting, and even exciting, at the 
present time, than those of that little Scandina- 
vian kingdom. 
A contest has been going on for more than 
four years between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which in Denmark is called the Rigsdag. 


The lower House, the Folkething, corresponding | 
to our House of Representatives, is elected every | 


three years directly by the people, and consists 
of one hundred and two members. The Senate, 
or Landsthing, numbers sixty-six members. Of 


these, twelve are nominated for life by the King. | 
The other fifty-four are chosen every eight years | 


by bodies of electors, part of whom are elected 
by the people and part by the largest tax-payers. 
In all the free countries of Europe, in Den- 


mark, among others, the system known as a re- | 


sponsible ministry prevails. 
eral things. 


This includes sey- 
First, the Ministry, or Cabinet, and 
not the king, is responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, Second, the Ministry must be in har- 
mony with Parliament. 
ment has the right to demand of the king that 
the Cabinet shall be made up of men in political 
sympathy with the Legislature, and possessing 
the confidence of the majority in Parliament. 
Third, as soon as it is evident that the majority 
will not support the Ministry, the Cabinet must 
resign; or Parliament must be dissolved, and 
new elections held to see whether the people 
support the Cabinet or the Parliament. 

In 1872 there was a conservative Ministry in 
Denmark, which was very strongly supported in 
} the Landsthing, or Senate. The radicals had 
jcarried the Folkething by a small majority. 
| The Folkething put forward the claim that the 
Ministry must resign if it was not in sympathy, 


Folkething. The Landsthing expressed confi- 
| dence in the Cabinet, and the Ministers, at the 
| formal request of the King, continued in office. 
This was the beginning of a struggle which 
| has lasted and grown more bitter every year un- 
til now. The Folkething has refused to vote 
| any appropriations until the Ministry is changed, 
| and the ministry has retaliated by dissolving che 
| Folkething. 
| There have been three elections in the four 
| years, Several minor changes have been made 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Y in the Ministry, but it is now, and has all the} 


time been, conservative. At every election the 
| radicals have grown stronger in Parliament, and 
now have more than two-thirds of the members. 
During the late session of the Rigsdag, which 
came to an end in December, the Folkething 
was more violent than ever before. 


| 


It even 


went so far as to put insults to the ministers in | 
the laws which it passed, and it defeated every | 


bill which the government proposed. It would 
vote no taxes and make no appropriations. 
If the King of Denmark were an unpopular 
man ora tyrant, there would have been a revo- 
| lution long ago. But he is neither. He is both 
a good sovereign and a man much liked by the 
people. Although the King has supported his 
Ministry, and although the popular indignation 


against the Ministry has been very strong, not a 


word is breathed against royalty or its Represen- 
tative. 

This contest seems at first sight to be one be- 
tween the people and a privileged class, and 
those who have an ardent and sentimental sym- 


pathy with all nations who appear to be fighting 
. for liberty, will naturally hope for the success of 


In other words, Parlia- | 


not with either of the two Houses, but with the | 
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the radicals in the Folkething. 
are in reality seeking to obtain by violent meas. 
ures larger powers than the Constitution of Den. 
mark gives them, and the motive, so far as jt 
can be perceived, is office rather than lil erty 
Yet very noble causes have been first es} 
from unworthy motives. 

It is clear that unless there should be a change 
of public sentiment in Denmark, the people 
must at last carry the day, and it is possible the 
victory may sweep the King from his throne, 
notwithstanding the love and reverence of his 
people for him. The right will doubtless ulti- 
mately prevail, and even the Danish people who 
make so little noise in the world, may add a 

| chapter to the History of Freedom. 


But those radicals 





used 


—————————— 


WINTER CLOTHING AND COM. 
FORT. 

Except to the robust, our winters are very trying. 
They may, however, be endured with some degree 
of complacency even by the delicate, provided they 
will wear warm clothing and take proper exercise, 
Moping over the fire on a winter’s day is one way of 

| injuring the health, and going out too lightly clad is 

|another. Too much clothing may be oppressive; 

| too little is destructive. 

| The stockings should be of the best material, and 
as well knitted as possible. Physicians say that the 
underclothing should be made of stout, thick flan- 
nel, An English physician says: “Flannel! flannel! 
there’s nothing like flannel. I only wonder no poet 
has ever written an ode on flannel.” This physician 
condemns the wearing of chamois leather suits, 
even by the oldest man on earth. 

While taking exercise on a winter's day, beware 
| of getting the clothes damp, unless you can change 
them as soon as you come in. The dampness will 
not affect you much while exercising; but when yon 
sit down, or stop to talk with a friend, look out for 
that sudden chill! 

Undonbtedly it is expedient for youth to inure 
themselves more to cold than they do. They would 
be benefited by the “training” in after life. But it 
must be understood that not all constitutions can 
endure the “hardening” process. For some persons 
of robust habit, a cold bath ona winter’s morning 
may be as comfortable as it is invigorating. Such 
boast of their keen appetite for breakfast and their 
superiority to frost and snow. But for ladies, chil- 
dren, and, in fact, a majority of constitutions, that 
sortof a bath is, as Dogberry says, ‘“‘most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” 


~ a 
FOUR REVOLUTIONS IN A DAY. 
The Mexicans, like all their Spanish-American 

brethren, are skilled in getting up revolutions. 

Some political leader fails of an election. He 
straightway issues a pronunciamento,—Spanish fora 

| proclamation,—gathers a hundred or two of ragged, 

| half-starved loafers, a lot of rusty muskets and bay- 
| onets, and a worm-eaten cannon. He marches to 
| the public square, deprives the citizens of a night's 
rest, and in the morning there is to be a revolution. 

The fighting is generally carried on in the niglit, so 

that the brave men may not hurt each other. 

During the summer of 1863, 2 Southern gentle- 
man happened to be in Matamoras, the capital of 
the State of Tamaulipas, Republic of Mexico. 

One morning his black servant failed to put inan 
appearance until two hours after his usual time. 

““What’s the matter, Ben ?”’ exclaimed the master, 
as the negro, in great excitement, came running in. 

“Don't know, massa. Spec’ dar’s a revolution 
going on. I’se been in de calaboose dese two 
hours.”” 

Going out to get his breakfast, the gentleman saw 
Gov. Ruiz making excellent time down the street, 
bareheaded, and pursued by a file of soldiers. Know- 
ing that the first act in a Mexican revolution was to 
lock up all persons found out, the gentleman re- 
tired to hisroom. After waiting two hours, he ven- 
tured out, and was told that since the previous 
night, Matamoras had had two chief magistrates, 
and that the third, one Serna, was now to be inau- 
gurated. 
| Having a slight acquaintance with Serna, the gen- 
' tleman went to his office to obtain a passport, that 
he might leave Matamoras before the dawn of 
another revolution. He reached the office to find 
the officials engaged in a vigorous discussion as to 
what one was Secretary of State. It was summarily 
| decided by the one having the worst of the argu- 
ment being marched off to prison between two bayo- 
nets. 

The gentleman obtained his passport, and, if he 
had left at once, all would have been well. But go- 
ing back to the hotel for his horses and buggy, and 
baggage, brought him in contact with another revo- 
lution, 

Driving to the suburbs, he met a party of cavalry, 
| and at once showed his passport. The officer began 

its attentive reading, upside down. As the opera- 

tion seemed likely to last for some time, the gentle- 

man remarked that it was all right, as Goy, Serna 
| himself had granted it. 

| With a lowering brow, the officer replied that the 
passport was useless, as Serna was no longer £0v- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, but Cortina was. 

Here was a pretty fix,—the passport’s signature 
scarcely dry, and the man who wrote it de} osed! 

| At this rate, two or three revolutions would occur 

before the horses could trot out of Matamoras. 

A bright thought came to the gentleman’s aid, 

He drew out five bright Mexican dollars, 
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The brow of the officer relaxed,—but he held on 
to the passport. 

The gentleman drew out five dollars more. The 
oficer’s brow was clear, and with a cordial smile of 
trewell, he gracefully handed back the passport, 

ing, With a Mexican’s politenes, “Bueno, adios 





senor. 
: No grass grew under those horses’ feet until they 
nad crossed the Rio Grande and got into Texas. 
+e 
ALL SAVED FROM FIRE, 

Itwas not the fire alone, but the panic and the fire 
that destroyed the three or four hundred lives lost | 
inthe Brooklyn theatre. The terrible calamity re- 
walls the burning of the steamboat Phenix, many 
years ago, on Lake Champlain. 

“The fire was discovered at midnight, when the 
assengers were in their births; the boat was three 
miles from land, and yet not a life was lost. Why? 

The captain, Richard M. Sherman, had a cool 
head, 2 brave heart, and a resolute will,—though he 
was but a youth of twenty-two years, 

Awoke by the cry, ‘Fire! fire!’ the passengers 
rushed on deck and made for the boats. At the 
angway they were met by Capt. Sherman, who 
yandoning all hope of saving the boat, was deter- 
mined to save the passengers. With a cocked pistol 
in each hand, presented towards the frightened 
crowd, he cried,— 

“Back! IL will save you all; but I will shoot the 
first person Who approaches the boats.” 

They grumbled, wept, but held back. With the 
calmness Of a statue, Capt. Sherman saw that the 
hoats were properly lowered, and the passengers, 
one by one, stowed in them. After all the passen- 
gers, but none of the crew except the rowers, had 
embarked, the order was given to shove off. 

Reaching the shore, the passengers were landed, 
audthe boat returned to the burning steamer and | 
‘took off the crew. Capt. Sherman, who had re- 
served a gang-plank to aid him in escaping, remained 
on board to see that all had escaped. 

After the boats had shoved off, he discovered un- 
der a settee the chambermaid. She had fainted. 
Lashing her to the gang-plank, he launched her 
overboard, And then, satisfied that no living being 
remained on the burning steamer, he jumped in the 
water, and by means of a settee, reached the shore. 





| 
| 





—<>—_____——- 
SECRECY OF ASIATICS, 

Asiatics are noted for their cunning and secrecy. | 
It would seem as if nature, in her usual compensat- | 
ing style, had endowed them with superior skill in | 
the art of finessing, to make up for their physical | 
weakness and lack of steady, open courage. <A fact 
which occurred before the outbreak of the Sepoy | 
rebellion in India shows the extraordinary art of | 
keeping a secret by the natives. | 

For twelve months previous to the mutiny, lotus 
leaves and lotus cakes were daily distributed among 
thousands of the natives of that vast country. The 
leaf meant silence, and was given to the civilians; 
the cake meant war,and was handed to soldiers. 
For three hundred and sixty-five days this distribu- 
tion wenton. Hundreds of thousands were in the 
secret, and thought the day for redeeming India 
halcome. Officers and privates, house-servants in 
English families, and confidential clerks in English 
counting-rooms, men and women in cities and in 
the villages, rich and poor, high and low caste, had, 
by tasting the leaf or the cake, sworn secrecy or re- 
venge. Yet not one Englishman among the thou- 
sands of residents and soldiers, was told, or even 
suspected the fact. 

A conspiracy in Europe, if a hundred men are en- 
listed in it, is sure to be discovered by the police. 
But here was a conspiracy in which hundreds of 
thousands were engaged, and which extended over 
thousands of square miles, and yet there was not 
found in it one traitor, or even a careless word- 
dropper. So well was the secret kept, that the break- 
s-out of the rebelliqy was to the English as a clap 
of thunder in a cloudléss sky. 





| sorted to in order to meet emergencies, 


another to bring and hold water. 


| prevails to-day. Then the public ball, with the 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. | 











and were on the island nearly seven months, The 
island was a mile long by half a mile wide, of vol- 
canic origin, and having no wood for fuel, and no 
vegetables or fruits for food. Birds were abundant, 
coming by thousands to hatch their eggs and raise 
their young on the rocky cliffs, and these were the 
chief food of the castaways. No tools or dishes were 
brought from the vessel, but a few rude ones were 
made by ingenious hands. Curious shifts were re- 
A large sea 
boot served as a vessel to hold melted lard, and 
A shoe was put 
to use asadrinkingecup. The chief difficulty was to 
provide any fuel for a fire, but they managed by the 
use of birds’ feathers and dried skins to raise heat 
enough to do their rude cooking. The weather was 
cold and stormy, and they had neither houses nor 
tents for comfortable shelter. But most of them 
who escaped to the island survived their hardships, 
and were taken off by an American whaler, attract- 
ed by their signals of distress. 
———_<@>—_—___——__ 
BETTER THAN DANCING, 

A serious and timely word from an influential per- 
son can find the hearts of even the gay and vain, 
and give their feelings a nobler direction. The 
ideas of our Revolutionary ancestors as to what is 
the proper way of giving public welcome to the 
great were much the same as the popular idea which 


graceful minuet and the stately contra-dance, seems 
to have been the favorite form of demonstration in 
honor of festive anniversaries and distinguished 
guests. 


When on one oceasion La Fayette was in Balti- 
more, on his way to the “front” at the South, a ball 
was tendered to him. 

“Why so gloomy at a ball?’? asked some belle of 
the evening, who had been struck with the soberness 
of the young French nobleman. 

“T cannot enjoy the gayety of the scene,” was his 
reply, “‘while so many of the poor soldiers are with- 
out shirts and other necessaries.” 

“We will supply them,’’ was the impulsive reply 
of the assembled ladies, who met next day to make 
up clothing for their suffering defenders. 

In this and other ways, the mere pleasure-seeking 
spirit of even those troublous times often met a just 
rebuke and was turned into wiser channels.—Sun- 
day School Times. 

————— 


MR, JOHNSON’S DOLLAR, 


It is pretty much like talking at random to tell 
how valuable a dollar may be two hundred years 
hence. It isa good deal when you get to it, but the 
time is rather long to wait, and one’s personal inter- 
est in it would become an “abstract’’ one, very in- 
deed, before the second century ended, However, 
a dollar is worth saving, and good to put other dol- 
lars with. 


A few days since, says an exchange, Mr. Johnson, 
connected with the Long Branch bank, and whose 
residence is in Matteawan, N. Y., found a one dollar 
bill in the cars. He could not tindan owner, A 
friend suggested to put it in some trust company, 
with the proviso that it shall bear interest, which 
interest shall be compounded every year, and at the 
end of two hundred years a hospital be erected with 
the product. 

Mr. Johnson smiled, and suggested that the 
amount was too small. We have taken the trouble 
to reckon what that dollar would amount to, and 
find that the final sum would be $131,072. This is 
reckoning at six per cent. interest. The writer ac- 
cordingly suggests that the $1 shall be put ont at in- 
terest to found the “Johnson Hospital,” to be built 
at Long Branch in 2076, and all from $1 found in a 
railroad car. 


+o 


SHERIDAN AND BURKE, 


There are two anecdotes, one of Sheridan and the 
other of Burke, which are both witty: 





Sheridan, being on a Parliamentary committee, 
one day entered the room as all the members were 
seated and ready tocommence business. Perceiving 
no empty seat, he bowed, and looking around the 
table with a droll expression of countenance, said, 
“Willany gentleman move that I may take the chair?” 


That is a very fine illustration of what the French 
call esprit, wherein wit assumes something of an in- 








CAREFUL ABOUT LITTLE THINGS. 
Great Generals, like Napoleon and Wellington, 
have been noted for their attention to the details of 


army life, Their success was owing, in a good de- | 


sree, to their care for little things. Great mer- 
chants and financiers know the importance of guard- 
ing against little leakages, which bring failure to 
‘uportant enterprises. 

A good story is told of Lord Althorpe, one of the 
most honored and loved among the Whig leaders of 
the English Parliament. He never introduced a 
Lillinto Parliament until he had thoroughly exam- 





ined its minutest provisions. On one occasion he | 


was looking over the accounts of an Agricultural 
Soej a . : . . 

pie before signing his name as president. He 
etecter 


. lan error of three pence in the balance- 
Steet, and refused to sign the statement until the 
ver t] : : 
over the accounts again to remove the error, saying 
‘atriend, “One three-pence will swell into a hun- 


tellectual form. The second one shows Burke as 
severe as he was witty: 


David Hartley was the dullest speaker in the 
House of Commons. Having spoken so long, on one 
occasion, as to drive away most of the members, he 
moved that the riot act be readat thetable. Burke, 
who sat next him, exclaimed, “My dear friend, why 
read the riot act? Do you not see that the mob are 
dispersed already ?” 


— 

EXPENSIVE LOVE-MAKING. 
French ladies are not so averse to soft compli- 
| ments as to prosecute the men who make them, but 
| they have the wit to make such amusement dear for 
| their flatterers sometimes, 


| 
| 


| Avery beautiful young lady in Paris, at a private 

assembly, lately took round a small salver and solic- 
ited alms for a charitable object. A gentleman of 
| the party laid a hundred franc note on the salver, 
| saying, “That is forlove of you.”’ The lady paused 


Ske for an instant, while a beautiful blush suffused her 
Tor Was corrected. He spent four hours in going | cheeks, then said, “And now for love of the poor, if 
Her ready wit was rewarded by 


you please.” 
another hundred. 





Ired pounds next year, if we neglect it.” It is all | 


important for young people to be thorough in little | PAINT MADE OF “MUMMY,” 


and producing a peculiar brownish tint when made | 
into paint, which is prized by distinguished artists 
both of this and other countries. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, when they put away their dead, wrapped in 
clothes saturated with asphaltum, builded, as i 
were, better than they knew, and could never have 
realized the fact that ages after they had been laid 
in the tombs and pyramids along the Nile, their dust 
would be used in painting pictures in a world then | 
undiscovered, and by artists whose languages were 
to them unknown. That a portion of one of the 
Pharaohs or a Potiphar may even now be on the 
canvas of a Vernet, a Millais, or a Church, who may 
question ? 





—~@>———— 


“FETCH HER OUT!” 
A feature of the early pioneer life of California, 
when women were scarce and men were plenty, is 
exhibited by this anecdote: 


Thirty years ago, in California, men would flock 
in crowds to catch a glimpse of that rare spectacle, 
awoman. Early one morning it was noised about 
in the Canon camp that a woman had arrived in the 
night. Everybody went to the camping-ground, but 
only the hem of acalico dress was visible. “Fetch 
her out; we want to see her,” said the rough miners 
to the husband. “My wife is sick,” said he; “we 
have been robbed by the Indians, and we want rest.’? 
“Fetch her out,’’ was the only reply. She came to 
the door, they swung their hats, gave three cheers 
and a tiger, collected $2. 
and went home satisfied. 


| 





cp nis 
SILENCED. 
At an election in Fort Smith, Arkansas, on the 
question of the school tax, a voter came up and 
asked for a ticket against the school tax, accompa- 
nying his request by saying with considerable pro- 
fane emphasis, that there was “too much eddication 
among the people already, and he wanted to stop it.” 


were only tickets “for the school tax,’’ but that all 
over it “against.’”? “Zounds!”’ roared the man of 
too much “eddication,” “I won’t take all that trou- 
ble,” and turned his back upon the polls, amidst the 


the champion of “too much eddication” 
write, 


couldn’t 
er 
OBEDIENT TO HEALTH. 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at 
Washington, is evidently a gentleman of excellent 
sense ; for the newspapers thus gossip about him: 


He always goes to receptions at a very early hour. 
He follows and makes his family follow the laws of 
health. No matter what the weather is, he and his 
two daughters walk nearly every day the whole 
length of Pennsylvania Avenue, which is about four 
miles, And in the hill region about Washington 
Sir Edward and his youngest daughter are seen on 
many a wintry afternoon scouring the country on 
their English cobs. 











A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





Give the Boys and Girls a Chance. 


Undoubtedly many persons have no idea what beauti- 
ful work can be done with the Bracket Saw. If the tens 
of thousands of handsome picture frames, card baskets, 
bracket easels, &c., made with the Saw, could be placed 
on exhibition, we are sure the sight would convince all 
that this simple tool isa grand success. Nothing of the 
kind has ever taken such a firm hold on the youth of this 
country. Although this beautiful art has been known in 


useful and hitherto costly tool. 


chaser at the least, $4 50. 


we know) have failed to give satisfaction. 


own one, 





PARENTS, 


home evenings. They will soon become fascinated witl 
the beautiful work. 


tiful work of their own hands, 
good results. 


ee 
THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEEL 


Bracket and Fret Saw, 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 


} Sack, any size, $1000; Gent's Hat, 


500 in gold, cheered again, | 


One of the judges pleasantly remarked that there 


he had to do was to scratch out the “for,” and write | 


laughter of all the by-standers, who well knew that | 


foreign countries, yetit has been left for the publishers of 
the Companion to simplify and make more practical this | 
It may be interesting for | 
some to know that formerlya Bracket Saw, with fifty 
Designs, &c., SUCH AS WE SELL For $1 25, cost the pur- 
We have used tens of thou- 
sands of these Bracket Saws, not one of which (as far as 
Below are 
some specimens of work (reduced size) made by a boy 
with this Saw. Every boy and girl in the land onght to 


with this Saw, your children will be happy to remain at | 


Instead of running in the streets 
they will be delighted to adorn the home with the beau- 
Give the children a 
chance and you will be made happy at the 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! No storm garment 
has ever had such a wide populari- 
The demand for them is con- 
itly increasing, because th i 
tisfaction, are handsome, du 
and a perfect protection against 
Water, Mud, Wind and Snow. No 
lady or gentleman should go to the 
Centennial without one. Wei 
trom 9 to 16 ounces; can be easily 
carried in the pocket. 



















Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see for 
yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” is 
stamped on the loop of the garment, also on our Leggins 
and Umbrellas; none genuine without they are so stamped. 
Made in all styles for men, women and children; also, 
Gc mer Waterproof Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Misses and Children. The best protection ever invented. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $' 3 One Gent's 
$200; Gent's Cap, 
amer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $125 per yard. 
card for illustrated cireular. 5 











$125; Goss 
Send postal 


Please say you saw this in the Yorrns’ Companion. 








a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con 
taining an _clegant colored Flower Plate with the first 
number. Price only sents for the year. The first num 
| ber for 1877 just issued in German and English, 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, in pa- 
per, 50 cents; With elegant cloth covers $1. 








on 








| Vick’s Catalogue—3v0 Mlustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
| We offerthe Beat s NY 
Vegetable.) for the eee ne 
; . ha house in the 
oe ogue andasample packct (Viola Cornuta and Newest Dwarf 
s' 


Fi oWER CoM SEED 
LO" city F F 
y reliable seed Lowest Face, 
ter), free for1Qc, Flower City Seed Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
§ AGENTS WANTED for the — 
5,000 ; STORY of 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search. With fac-simile letters and illustrations. Out- 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liber: Also Agents wanted on our MAG- 
NIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. With Invaluable Ilus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. Address, Joun E. 
Potter & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


| 


| 








‘or Benuty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durability & Cheapness, Uncqualed, 
MORSE BROS... Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
CABP BUYERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 
yet! Toall who send me 25cis., 1 willsend 100 cards 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite and Tinted 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Plaid; variety of colors. 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them will be ele- 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name, 
Please send two 8c stamps for mailing. Price list and 
Terms to Agents sent with each Pack. 
F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It willdo the work of a $! 

» 4x6, $14; 5x71Z, $27; Gx9, $37; 
. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
MPLETE FOR $5, Stamp 
1 to CURTIS & MITCH- 




















Estab’ 1847. 


KEE NOTION, 


soston, Mass, 


N 


AN 


AY 


The nutmeg Lever Clock, made by Seth Thomas, 


| Thomaston, Conn. No key to get lost, winder attached to 
clock; stands up, ws up, lays down, and runs and 
keeps time all the while. Price, $250 bronze; $275 
nickel; post-paid by mail on receipt of price by 
A. WEST, Jeweller, New Britain, Conn. 

Wi WILL your name neatly printed on them 

all, for cts. and stamp. This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
| that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
| a large size card of the best quality. Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), l0cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25 cts. 
Address CLINTON BROs., Clintonville, Conn. 


All kinds BLANK CARDS 
cheap, also Acquaintance, 
‘lirtation & Centennial cards 
25c. per 100; 1.75 per 1,000. 
2.25 per 1,000. Minionette cards 20c. 












Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 


To Card Printers. 


Scroll cards30c. per 100; 











per 100; 1.50ger 1,00. Transparent cards (32 scenes) 40¢ 
per 100; 3.75per 1,000, Nobbycard Cases with Chromos 75c 
Wc. 1.25perdez. Gelatine Cases 1.75perdoz. Catalogue se. 


Address, Je Le DE HUFF, 


SEND 
25 
CTS. 


oburn, Mass. 


OR 
$1 
FOR 
ALL. 


WARD B. SNYDER 


—< MANUFACTURER OF — 


ae Pare 
IS. 


For either of the following: 

400 nice issorted Decaleomanie; 
4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictt 
75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
4 6x8 Card Chromos; 

60 Visiting ¢ is, 

A. W. Lock 








1 
neatly printed. 
idison St., Chicago, D1. 
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‘Ungs, for if this habit is formed it will contribute 
much to their success in life. 





iii 
HARD FARE. 


One of the survivin 
Englis 


Islanc 


g passengers of the ill-fated 
h vessel Strathmore, wrecked on the Croset 
: Is in the South Pacific, gives a sad account of 
the hardships endured on the island. About fifty 
of the passengers and crew escape from the wreck, 


We are told that Egyptian ladies of three thou- 
sand years ago painted themselves, to increase, their 

| beauty. They would have been the first, doubtless, 
; toshudder at the idea of being turned into paint. 
| So would the same class of fools of fashion now. 
Few persons are aware, says the Washington Ga- 


zette, that veritable Egyptian mummies are gound up 
{into paints. But in this country and in Europe 


| 


| mummies are used for this purpose,—the asphaltum 
with which they are impregnated being of a quality 


EXTRA Fi PO 
USTRATED PRICE 


STREET NY. 


Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Av; also full direc- 


STAG 
List 


Wi 7 20 
STAMP FOR ILL 


FULTON 


‘MAGIC LANTERNS 





tions stpaid, for $1 25. 


; sent by maii, po: 


j= 








and Stereopticons of all 
sizes and prices. Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
lor entertainments and public exhibitions. 
Payswellon a small capital. 74-page cataloque free. 
pnnial medal and diploma has been awarded to 


; Gente 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


| McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 
S 7 shot $3.00, 70 styles. I1l. Cat. free. 


Youth’s Comparion Office 





‘superior to that which can elsewhere be attained, 





2 
) 


| REVOLVER 


41 Temple Place, 


WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Ill. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


JAN. 18, 1877, 








| 








For the Companion. 
THIS YEAR. 


Last year rare books and bracelets, 
And pictures fair to see, 

And ornaments in marble, 
Were joy and jubilee, 


| 
| 
‘ 


This year put up your purses, 
buy neither ring nor pearl,— 

Such gifts are all outrivalled 
by a dainty Christmas girl. 


A present ne'er so welcome 
Couldn't be obtained for gold; 

Your fairest purchase baffled 
By a baby seven days old. 


Looks of the wisest sages, 
sound with gilded bands, 
Would be not half as charming 
As her little dimpled hands! 


And doubled strings of sapphires, 
Such as princes prize, 

Wonk lose their vaunted azure, 
Watched by wee blue eyes! 


Even hot-house roses, 
Tender, pink and sweet, 
Would be not quite as pretty 
As her bits of rosy feet. 


And costly foreign paintings 
Of sunset’s gold and red 
Would fail to be so precious 

As baby’s silken head. 


Yes, friends, put up your purses, 
Buy neither ring nor pearl,— 
Your presents are outrivalled 
By our darling Christmas girl. 
Mrs. EMMA Mortimer Wnhitr. 


——_ +o -— 





For the Companion. 


SILENCE. 





Years ago, when boyhood was changing into 
manhood, [ had known John Bently. 
he had been my room-mate and intimate friend. | 
He was a warm-hearted, free-spirited youth, 
with a flush of health always on his face, and | 
some expression of buoyant hope for the future | 
ever on his lips. 


For a year | 


He had two brothers older than himself. They | 
were less popular with their companions than | 
he, but had more strength of character. 

The pertraits of the three boys used to hang 
in the old home parlor. 

This was ten years ago. I had been away | 
from my native town, and, returning for a brief | 
visit, I desired to sit down once more in the old 
Bently parlor, to look at the three pictures again, 
and to talk about my old companions. It would | 
be like entering one of the vistas of the past, | 
and by-gone years would blossom again around | 


me, | 

[went to the house, and was shown by the 
servant into the old parlor to wait the coming of 
some member of the family. 

The room was shadowy and silent. Two por- | 
traits were on the walls, those of the older 
brothers. The one ! most wished to see was 
gone. 

A little girl came tripping into the room, and | 
scemed much surprised to see a stranger there. 

“There used to be three portraits here,” said 
1. “Where is the third?” 

She hesitated. 

“QO Uncle John, we never speak of him now!”’ 

Just then an old man came into the parlor. 
His face was thick with lines wrought by age | 
and troxble. His eyes filled with tears as he | 
met me, We talked of old days, but John Bent- 
ly,—he did not speak of him, | 

Silence! 


| 

And so T came away. [asked no questions. | 
T did not need to hear the life-history of my old | 
companion, Uknew the meaning of the vacant | 
place upon the wall, and of the tearful restraint | 
upon the old man’s lips, Reader, do you? 


| 

Sin, shame—and silence, H. RB | 
77, 

ORIGIN OF METEORITES. ) 


The origin of meteorites is as yet a matter of | 
speculation. Some have argued that they origi- | 
nated in the eracking to pieces of some old and 
used-up world. Mr. Proctor suggests that some | 
of them may have been ejected from our own or 
some other sun, by some of those tremendous 
outbursts of solar energy which we occasionally 
observe with our spectroscopes. A writer says | 
of them: 


| 


They enter our atmosphere with a velocity so | 
great (often exceeding twenty miles per second) | 
as to make it certain that they do not come from | 
any terrestrial source, or even from the moon. | 
And for the same reason, they cannot well he, | 


| were thrown off and severely bruised. 


; cow, came up, 


ours. It seems impossible to ayoid the conclu- 
sion that their orbits must be unplanetary, not 


| approximately circular, but very eccentric, like 


those of comets and the ordinary shooting stars. 

At present, all we know is that they come to 
us from the outer darkness of interstellar space. 
As Humboldt has said: ‘“‘They present to us the 
solitary instance of a material connection with 
something that is foreign to our planet. We are 
astonished at being able to touch, weigh and 
chemically decompose metallic and earthly mass- 
es which belong to the outer world—to celestial 
space—and to find in them the elements of our 
native earth, making it probable, as the great 
Newton conjectured, that the materials which 
belong to our group of cosmical bodies are, for 
the most part, the same.” 


<3 


SENSATION OF STARVING. 
Though it is true, as Shakespeare says, that 
“they are as sick that surfeit with too much, as 
they that starve on nothing,’ yet the glutton 
does not suffer as the starving. <A writer thus 
describes the sensation of starving: 


For the first two days through which a strong 
and healthy man is doomed to exist upon noth- 
ing, his sufferings are perhaps more acute than 
the remaining stages; he feels an inordinate, un- 
speakable craving at the stomach day and night. 
The mind runs upon beef, bread, and other sub- 
stantials; but still, in a great measure, the body 
retains its strength. 

On the third and fourth days, but especially 
on the fourth, this incessant craving gives place 
toa sinking and weakness of the stomach, ac- 
companied by a nausea. The unfortunate suf- 
ferer still desires food, but with loss of strength 
he loses that eager craving which is felt in the 
earliest stages. 

Should he chance to obtain a morsel or two of 
food, he swallows it with a wolfish avidity; but 
five minutes afterward his sufferings are more 
intense than ever. He feels as if he had swal- 
lowed a live lobster, which is clawing and feed- 
ing upon the very foundation of his existence. 

On the fifth day, his cheeks suddenly appear 
hollow and sunken, his body attenuated, his 
color is ashen pale, and his eyes are wild, glassy 
and cannibalish. The different parts of the sys- 
tem now war with each other. The stomach 
calls upon the legs to go with it in quest of food; 


| the legs, from very weakness, refuse. 


The sixth day brings with it increased suffer- 
ing, although the pangs of hunger are lost in an 
over-powering languor and sickness. The head 
becomes giddy—the ghost of well-remembered 


| dinners pass in hideous procession through his 
| mind, 


The seventh day comes, bringing increased 
lassitude and further prostration of strength. 
The arms hang listlessly, the legs drag heavily. 
The desire for food is still left, to a degree, but 
it must be brought, not sought. The miserable 
remnant of life which still hangs to the sufferer 
is 2 burden almost too grievous to be borne, yet 
his inherent love of existence induces a desire to 


| preserve it, if it can be saved without a tax upon 


bodily exertion. 

The mind wanders. At one moment he thinks 
his weary limbs cannot sustain him a mile, the 
next he is endowed with unnatural strength, 
and if there be a certainty of relief before him, 


| dashes bravely and strongly forward, wondering 


whence proceeds his new and strange impulse. 
—_———_ —+o-—__——_ 
A LONELY VIGIL. 
A Colorado journal tells the pathetic story of 


a lonely, painful watch which a wife kept by the 
dead body of her husband. Mr. and Mrs, Os- 


| trom, with eight children, were travelling, one 


week in last November, in a large wagon toa 
small park on the South Platte, where they ex- 
pected to spend the winter. When about three 
miles from the end of their journey, the wagon 
was overturned by the shying of one of the 
mules drawing it. Mrs. Ostrom and the children 
Her hus- 
band threw himself under the wagon, to prevent 
its falling upon them, and was caught under the 


| heavy cross-bar and borne to the ground, A 


weight of fifteen hundred pounds rested upon 
him, and he could not move. When the wife 
got on her feet and saw her husband’s condition, 
she began to cry. 

He assured her that he was not greatly hurt, 
and told her to get a lever and pry the wagon off 
him. She tried, but could not move it, the 
weight being far beyond the capacity of a strong 
man. He grew paler and paler, and in less than 


| five minutes died. 


At this time the oldest son, who was driving a 
He and his mother were both 
unable to remove the load from the body of the 
dead husband and father. And they were com- 
pelled to uncouple the wagon and drag it off 
with the mules, 

There were the poor woman and her eight 
children, fifteen miles from a human being, in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, and night 
then upon them. The eldest of the children was 
but fourteen, and the others were very small. 
Right here bears and mountain lions abound. 

The nearest house that could be reached was 
fifteen miles back. So with the dead body of her 
husband lying in a sheet beside her, and her 
children and the beasts of the mountain to keep 
her company, the brave woman determined to 
spend the night. 

A big fire was built, and the children were 


as some have thought, “the minute ont-riders of | made as comfortable as possible, and she and 
the great family of the asteroids,” for then the | her oldest boy kept the lonely vigil through the 


velocity with which they would reach us would | 
be only the difference between their velocity and | 


cold night. 
At last the morning dawned, and she began to 





make preparations for her return. The children 
and the dead body of the husband were put on 
the wagon, and the party began to retrace their 
footsteps. The body had frozen during the night. 

The road was so bad that they did not reach 
any house until nine o’clock Saturday night. 
Mr, William Fleming’s ranch was first reached, 
and here the corpse was taken charge of by that 
gentleman. A coffin was improvised, and Mr. 
Fleming started for Denver Sunday with the re- 
mains. 





en 
For the Companion. 


SINCE THEN. 


I take these letters time-worn and old, 
Tied up in packets with ribbons of blue; 
And iny mind in a reverie deep they hold, 
As different scenes they bring back to my view, 
And | think of the changes that all have passed through 
Since then. 


I think how our wonderful castles in air 
Have fallen in fragments; around our feet 
Lie scattered their ruins, but none less fair 
las life been for their losses, no less complete : 
And we have kept their memories sweet 
Since then. 


As T open this packet, it tells me of dreams 
That were dearer and sweeter than others to me; 
Of afriend when life’s spring-time was golden with beams, 
And as the light summer streams calm and free, 
But the streams have flowed to a troubled sea 
Since then. 
And those dreams of youth like all the rest 
Have vanished far in the past away; 
That friend has gone, like a transient guest, 
Or the light and joy of a childhood’s day; 
And “Thy will be done” I have learned to say 
Since then. ANNIE ARMSTRONG. 


+> 


A BEAR WIFE-MURDERER. 

Mr. Darwin says, “Man is the only animal 
that abuses his female;’’ but the story of the 
hippopotamus in Paris that nearly killed his 
mate, and the ursine tragedy recorded below, 
remind us that beasts are beasts, after all: 





The Cologne Gazette contains an account of a 
combat which took place in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of that city between two Polar bears, 
which, that journal remarks, ‘‘a Roman emperor 
would have paid a million sestertii to witness.” 
These two bears had been brought from Spitz- 
berg five years ago, and had been placed in a 
large pit, with a tank in the centre. 

Until within the last few days they had re- 
mained upon excellent terms with each other, 
but last week a quarrel occurred between them, 
the result of which was that the female bear 
took refuge upon the summit of a large rock in 
one corner of the pit. 

The male did not attempt to follow her, and 
she remained here three days, when, pressed by 
hunger, she descended again. As soon as the 
male bear saw her, he immediately rushed at 
her, and attacked her with his fore-paws. The 
keepers attempted to separate them, and bela- 
bored the male with heavy iron bars, but the 
bones in the head of the Polar bear are so much 
harder than those of the ordinary bear that these 
blows took no effect. 

The male bear continued to wreak his ven- 
geance upon his companion, and, after having 
almost torn her body into ribbons, he dragged 
her to the bottom of the tank and held her there 
until he felt assured that all sign of life was ex- 
tinct. He then brought her body back to the 
floor of the pit, and dragged it round the tank 
for nearly an hour. After this he withdrew into 
his sleeping den to rest from his labors, and the 
keepers at once closed the iron bars upon him. 

Having examined the body of the dead bear, 
they found that it had received more than a hun- 
dred wounds, the neck and head were crushed 
almost to a jelly, and the flesh was hanging in 
strips from the back and sides. During the 
whole combat neither of the bears uttered a cry 
or a sound of any kind. 


+o>- -—- 
A JAPANESE DINNER, 
An American who dined at a Japanese hotel 
in Yeddo, writes to the N. Y. Times a descrip- 
tion of the elaborate dinner. 


We seated ourselves cross-legged upon the 
floor, which was covered with matting, the only 
furniture in the room. While waiting for the 
meal, a small bronze brazier, or vessel, contain- 
ing burning charcoal, was brought in, together 
with tiny Japanese pipes and mild Japanese to- 
bacco. The first course consisted of sweetmeats 
salled quashi, and was served upon small lac- 
quered wooden plates, placed upon trays or ta- 
bles about three inches high, composed of the 
same material. 

It is hard to describe the character of these 
sweetmeats, but one of them was a small square 
or brick of some kind of jelly of a golden color; 
another was a small scarlet ball of a substance 
that tasted not unlike our marsh-mallow confec- 
tions, and the third was of a greenish color and 
of somewhat similar taste. 

With this course, tea was served in delicate 
porcelain cups, upon each of which was a frag- 
ment of a2 poem. 

The second course was “‘Chawan-Mori,”’ a sort 
of soup with eggs. It was served in a bow], but 
no spoons were provided, it being expected that 
the guests would use chop-sticks for the eggs, 
and drink from the bowl the liquid portion. 
This soup was by no means unpalatable, and, 
with a spoon, would have been quite tolerable 
anywhere. 

The third course was composed of a variety of 
fish, with the collective name of “Kuchi-Tori- 
Sakana.”” The first was a kind of shell-fish 
(‘‘Awabi’’), the second, the meat of a lobster 
(“Ebi’’), and with these, served asa relish, was 
a small fruit called ‘‘Youzo,”’ a species of citron, 
which it much resembled in flavor. 

The fourth course consisted of a sweetened 
preparation of boiled beans, served with green 
ginger root, and another variety of fish called 
“*tai,’’ fried. 
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The fifth course, called ‘‘Sachi-Mi,’’ consisted 
of raw fish served upon a delicate lattice work 
of glass, and accompanied by two kinds of sauce, 
one dark in color, salt in flavor, and tasting ag 
if composed of soy and anchovies. The other 
was a preparation of horse-radish. 

The sixth course was called ‘‘Mizi-Gal,” ang 
consisted of ‘“‘kot,’’ a kind of fish, bottled, ang 
served with pears, and a variety of shell-fish, 
very much resembling our American scallops, 
and cut in squares. The seventh course was 
composed of rice, “‘meshi,” served perfect] 
plain, in small porcelain cups. The eighth and 
last course, called ‘““Skemono,’’ was a sort of 
salad composed of egg-plants and small cucum. 
bers. 

With each course after the first, was served 
saki, a fermented liquor manufactured from 
rice, and in character something between ale 
and wine. It is served hot, from small porcelain 
vases, and may be said to be the national drink 
of the Japanese. 

When near the end of the dinner, we were 
surprised by the appearance of some singing 
girls, who proceeded to favor us with music, 
They sang in a nasal, falsetto tone, and accom. 
panied themselves upon an instrument that 
somewhat resembled a guitar, called ‘‘Chamni- 
sen.” It has three strings, which are struck or 
thumbed with a piece of ivory resembling a pa- 
per-cutter. 

One of these girls also accompanied the music 
with a sort of dance, composed principally of 
pantomime, in which she kept time with the 
music ina series of graceful motions. It may 
be summed up that, as an entertainment, it was 
leasing from its novelty, but the menw would 
1ardly be called satisfactory to a European pal- 
ate. 
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THE KIND OF BOY SHELLEY WAS, 


The poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley was a remark- 
able genius, but as a man, he was by no means 
an example to be imitated—nor as a boy, either, 


Shelley, as a small boy, was an eccentric little 
being. He used to dress his four sisters to rep- 
resent fiends, and, filling a fire-stove with some 
inflammable fluid, and setting it aflame, he 
would marshal the diabolical procession to the 
back door. His great delight was to teach his 
infant brother school-boy words, and his first 
attempt at his knowiedge of the devil was an in- 
nocent ‘‘Debbee.”? Asa boy at Eton, he would 
watch the livelong night for ghosts, and consult- 
ed his books how to raise one. His diet in after 
years was meagre enough to bring him weird 
fancies. Bread became his chief sustenance, and 
his pockets were well stored with it. A circle 
upon the carpet, clearly defined by an ample 
verge of crumbs, often marked the place where 
he had long sat at his studies, his face nearly in 
contact with his book, devouring bread at inter- 
vals amid his profound abstractions. Some- 
times he ate raisins with it, and his sweet tooth 
was immense. Occasionally when walking in 
London he would suddenly dash into a baker's 
shop and emerge with a supply of bread, which 
he would break and offer a half to his compan- 
ion, and very much surprised he would be when 
anybody refused the delicacy. 





A DOG IN CHURCH. 


An exchange says: An amusing incident oe- 
curred in a village church on a recent evening. 
The pastor is proprietor of a large, bright-look- 
ing Newfoundland dog. which, among other 
traits, has a remarkable fondness for his master, 
and occasionally comes around when he is not 
wanted, On the evening in question, the dog 
had followed his master to the church, to which 
he was not admitted by the minister, but sent 
home, as that gentleman supposed. But if the 
dog went home, he did not stay there, for, after 
the meeting had been begun some time, a late 
comer made his appearance, and on his entry, 
the dog, watching his opportunity, slipped in 
also, and made at once for his master, who at 
that time was on his knees, engaged in prayer. 

But the dog, without any regard for the fit 
ness of things, at once leaped.on his back, much 
to the amusement of some of the world!y-minded 
who chanced to see the affair. The good man 
jumped as though he had discovered a hornet’s 
nest in the floor beneath him. That dog was 
taken by the long hair of the neck, and, instead 
of kicking him, as no doubt many of the specta- 
tors would have done under the circumstances, 
he quietly led the animal to the door and left 
him on the outside. And returning, the parson 
resumed his prayer where he left off, as if noth- 
ing had happened to disturb the gravity of the 
occasion. 


We must admire both the animal's affection 
and the man’s moderation. Both man and dog 
kept their character perfectly. 


oe 
“WELL, I KNOW.” 


The schoolmaster is abroad, and is likely t0 
roam for some time, if school-committees attend 
to their duty. 


A man who was being examined for a school 
teacher in Maine, after stumbling through some 
simple arithmetical problem, was asked where 
Boston is. He answered, “I know all aboutit, 
probably, just as well as you do; have heard of 
the place ‘several times, but can’t, somehow oF 
other, seem to locate it.” , 

With a view to helping him out, the commit 
tee-man said, ‘‘It is the capital of some State, 18 
it not?” 

“Yes, I believe it is.’ 

“What State?” 

“Well, I know, probably, as well as you do, 
what State Boston is the capital of, but you se 
I haven’t got the flow of language to express it. 
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[H'S COMPANION, | 








‘when they found they were not making much 
headway, they hit upon a novel plan. It was 
Rosy who proposed it. She had been wondering 
how it would seem to be a snow-man, and at last 
she said,— 

“T’ll stand on the tub, Robbie, and you can 
build the snow all around me. I can keep still.” 

‘All right,”’ said Robbie, to whom this seemed 
a very happy idea; and Rosy, greatly interested, 
took her position at once, while her little brother 
began to pack snow about her feet. 

| ‘I know I sha’n’t freeze,’’ she said, confident- 
| ly, ‘for [heard papa say sheep could live ever 
| 80 long under the snow.” 

“It’s good and thick around your feet,” said 
| Robbie, stopping to take breath. “I can’t make 
it so thick over your cloak, but I can get along 
faster.” 














For the Companion. 


MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 
I have a little neighbor 
* Fresh and fair as May, 
Who looks out among the flowers 
In that window o’er the way; 
A wee bit blue-eyed maiden 
1 watch for every day. 





Who she is I know not, 
So I cannot tell her name; 
But what she is, I’m sure of, 





Though my footsteps never came | Win ie iI i 
\ (aa i|| 
i 


AWN 


Into her little world of home | 
Pehind that window frame. 





Poor and plain it must be, 
Sure of that am I; 

But it has a treasure in it 
That gold can never buy; 

A joy that kings have asked for 
In many a fruitless sigh. 


Now some little birds have told me 
(Perhaps they have told you,) 

The meaning of that joyous smile 
That lights her eye of blue; 

(Oh, *tis sweet to know the secret 
And have the blessing too!) 


The blessing of a loving heart 
Contented all the day, 

*Tis sunshine in the humblest how 
Turns winter into May; 

Just as my little neighbor does 





“Tsn’t it fun!’’ exclaimed Rosy, as she beheld 
herself turning into snow. ‘‘How s’prised the 
In that house across the way. | boys will be! Do my red mittens show? Iam 

H. M. Jounson. | keeping my arms as still as I can. Robbie, be- 
2 fore you build my pocket up, take out my clean 
handkerehief.”’ 

“What for?” asked Robbie, holding it up to 
view. “It’s one of your oldest ones, all full of 





For the Companion. 
A LIVELY SNOW-MAN. 


It was a fine winter day, not too cold, though | poles,” 
there was a deep snow on the ground. But the | “I’m glad of it,’’ she replied, eagerly. “I was 
sun shone down, the icicles under the eaves were hoping it had holes. Can’t you tie it over my 
dripping, and the snow was just the right kind | face, Robbie, to make me all white, and [ can 
to stick well together for forts and snowballs. |see through the holes and breathe too. You 

The children had been playing fort, but there | couldn’t make my face all snow, you know.” 
was some trouble about it. Robbie and Rosy ‘Well, I must get something to stand on,” 
felt as if their part of the work was rather | said Robbie, looking about, and finally bringing 
scorned by the others, which was hard to bear | an old chair from the wood-house. 
when they came up, red and panting, with their 
littlearmfuls. But George and Ed only laughed, 
and ordered them about, as if they felt ‘‘so big,”’ 
Rosy said. 

So by-and-by there was rebellion, and the two 
little ones went around on the other side of the 
house to play by themselves. George and Ed 
were preparing to build a snow-man, and were 
very boastful before they had even begun him. 

“We can build just as big a man as you can!”’ 
shouted Robbie, as he disappeared around the 
corner, 





He tied the handkerchief on with good effect, 
and felt so encouraged at the way Rosy now 
looked, that he went to piling the snow up about 
her with new energy. 
“You do make a beautiful snow-man, Rosy!” 


hind the handkerchief, it was such fun. 


snow-ian, 
success. 


comes to dinner!’ he said. 


fled voice. 
bie?” 
“Tes. 
boys.” 
“Tell mother to come too,’ 


Now, don’t stir. 











long endurance. 





lowed slowly by the incredulous boys. 


Robbie could not have much to show. 





white figure, for once they were taken all aback 
“Whew!” muttered Ed. 
Mamma, in her room, sitting where she could 
see her oldest boys rolling their big snow-balls, 
presently thought she would go the other win- 
dow and take a look at her small tots. 
She smiled as she saw them with their ruddy 
cheeks and bright eyes tugging armfuls of snow 
up the little slope where their man was to stand. 


” 


you! 

“T haven't either!” 
gleaming with triumph. 
only Rosy helped me a little just in the first of it.’ 


he exclaimed, admiringly, as he patted a great 
handful on her shoulder, and Rosy laughed be- 


Next, her little red hood was hid away from 
view, and there she stood, a truly beautiful 
Robbie was greatly excited at his 


“Oh, I wish you could stay just so till papa 


“Maybe I can,’”’ replied Rosy, in a half-muf- 
“Do I look all white and nice, Rob- 


I’m going to call the 


said Rosy; and as 
he ran round the house she stiffened herself for 


Mamma, hearing herself loudly called, slipped 
a shawl over her head and stepped out, just as 
Robbie was coming back around the corner, fol- 
Their 
own snow-man was not done yet, and of course 


But when they came in sight of the imposing 
“Robbie,” said George, suspiciously, “‘you’ve 
been having the Jones boys over here to help 


exclaimed Robbie, his eyes 
“T did it all myself, 


Mamma, who had been looking at the remark- 





the sky, and then at the snow-man. A funny | 
smile began to twitch at the corners of her mouth. | 
George and Ed, who ata little distance had 
been surveying the snow man with evident re- 
spect, new came round in front, and looked full 
in its face. 

“Why, it winks!”’ cried Ed. 

“Ho, you're silly!’’ said George. ‘“‘Who ever 
heard of a snow-man winking!” | 
A slight titter was heard now, and George | 
himself grew bewildered, for he too almost began 
to think he saw the snow-man wink. 
“It’s shaking!’’ cried Ed, again. 














It’s got red | 





mittens!”’ ‘ : 

Here there was an unmistakable merry peal Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
of laughter, and the red mittens struck out each | 1. 
side, and the snow flew in every direction as | POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Rosy, who but Rosy, jumped down from the | POSTIVE. aii COMPARATIVE. 


tub, and tore the handkerchief from her face. A staff of authority (wand). To ramble about (wander). 
“Well, I'll give it up!’’ said George, rather 
sheepishly, and then Ed said he would “give it | 
up’ too. But they could not help joining in the; Roguish. 

laugh with the rest, and Robbie and Rosy, who| 4 shelf of rocks. 

were fairly shouting with fun, had their tri- 2. 
umph, which was all they wanted. 

Mary L. BoLLes BRANCH, 


A moderate gallop. 
A yellowish varnish. 
To jump about merrily. 
A bowman. 
An account book. 

zx¥Xx 


Religious hypocrisy. 
To be in want of, 
A headland. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 


First express the hieroglyphic exactly, in the fewest 
possible words; then change this definition to a word sy- 
nonymous with the definition given below the hiero- 
glyphic. 
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For the Companion, 


COULDN’T KISS THE BABY’S 
CHEEK. 

Charlie stood up on the table 
And clapped his hands for joy 

For wasn’t there, right in the mirror, 
Another wee Charlie boy ? 

With brown curis just like Charlie’s, 
And blue eyes dancing with fun; 

And he laughed and nodded his curly head 
Just the way that Charlie had done. 


Upset. 


They played “pat a cake” very friendly, 
Played “push” with their pink finger tips, 
Measured noses and bumped their foreheads 
And each kissed the other’s red lips, 
All at once a change came o'er Charlie, 
He turned from the glass with a frown, 
And on each rosy cheek a tear-drop 





Was slowly trickling down. A boy’s name. B. 
“What is it, auntie’s darling?”’ 3. 


The little face looked so sad; 
“Did you bump too hard with the baby, 
Did it hurt you very bad?”’ 
The curly head dropped on my shoulder, 
The voice so tenderly meek, 
Half choked by sobs—low whispered— 
**I tant tiss the baby’s cheel.”’ 
OLIVE 8. Brown. 


A SAILOR’S LETTER. 


In this letter may be found the names of twenty 
parts of a ship or its rigging. 


DEAR THOMAS,—To you I write a few words to 
let you knowI am not ill. Ere I write further I 
will state that I was ailing a few days ago, but now, 
my system is once more elastic, able and ready for 
resuming my arduous duties, Therefore castle build- 
a ing (in the air, of course,) is not now to be indulged 
— in. 
I have a tough old job down at the wharf, but I 
can get along much faster now than at first, as lam 
getting stout again. Nothing affords me greater 
pleasure than writing a few—(confound that rat!) 
—lines to an old friend like yourself. 
Isee an old negro with a white cap standing on 
the corner; [ wish he would bring his terrier up in 
my room, and these rats would make their stay 
short. ‘‘Brudder Bones,” as we call him, is a queer 
darkey ; it is funny to see how he elevates his white 
eyeballs, when signalling to some companion, His 
favorite terrier is always at his elbow—I mean, at 
his heels—except when prowling around for rats. 
But the cab, in five aiaian, will be along, and it 
won’t do to miss that. CHESTER, 





For the Companion, 


SMOKE RINGS. 





‘What are you looking at, Flossy?”’ asked 
Aunt Louise, going up to the little girl before 
the window, who was intently looking out upon 
the sloping hillsides, just across the river. 
A train of cars was standing on the track, 
which wound close around between the hills and 
river. It was a freight train, with one bright 
red car at the end, ‘‘red as sealing-wax,”’ Flossy 
said. 
This she often watched, glinting in and out, 
half hidden by the trees, until it passed through 
the Wye Gatt (a gap through the high hills), and 
out of sight. 
“Tt isn’t the cars, auntie, I’m watching, ex- 
actly, but the rings, the rings! Oh, see, there 
goes a lovely one now! One, two, three, four, 
. | five, six, seven,—that’s how many I can count 
before it’s melted!” 

“Rings?—melted?” said Aunt Louise, looking 
in the direction pointed out by Flossy’s finger. 

“Yes, smoke rings. Don’t you see? There’s 
another! They float right off from the top of 
the engine, like grace-hoops, and sail off, round 
as anything, till they melt.” 

Aunt Louise saw the beautiful floating rings 








They had found a small tub, which they had 
turned bottom side up, and around and above 
this they were packing the firm white snow, so 
that already they had a very respectable foun- 
dation. 

Mamma watched them a few moments, and 
then went back to her work. She did not hear 
what they were saying. Robbie had just told 
Rosy very soberly that it was going to take a 
great deal of snow to make a man. 

“T know it,” said Rosy, “but my hands don’t 
feel cold one bit. My red mittens keep them 
warm.,”’ 


able snow-man, and wondering how her little 
boy and girl could ever have made it, now at 
the mention of Rosy looked anxiously around. 
Where was her red-cheeked little girl, who at 
such a moment ought to be bounding up to her 
with dancing eyes? 

‘Where is Rosy?” she asked, with sudden 
alarm. ‘She has not been inthe house. Did 
she go to any of the neighbors, Robbie?’”’ 

She was nearer than any of the rest to the 
show-man as she spoke, and a queer little famil- 
iar voice close by said, softly,— 

“I’m right here, mamma. Keep still.’ 





So they trudged bravely back and forth, and 


for the first time, and kissed Flossy’s cheek as 
she “helped her watch them,” till the whistle 
blew, and the cars whirled off with only a dark 
plume waving behind them. 

Mrs, J. P. BALLARD. 


Ten varieties of shell fish. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





eccstillleal caidcactiat 
A xirTLe Boy, after saying his evening 
prayer, stood up and said to his irreligious par- 
ent, “Now, father, I have said my prayers; have 
you said yours, or are you too big to pray?” 





A LApy met our little Minnie in the street, 
one day, and stopping to kiss her, said, ‘‘Anc 
whose little girl are you?” 
answered the child, 





Mamma, in amazement, looked at the ground, 





1, JOR alibi, comical, Katskill—JAcK, GILL. 
2 TIB 


ICE 
EEL 

3. Ice, bet, inn, ate, ten, Ann, one, bit, car, all, 
bed, axe, ape, box, asp, mit, ale, gin, sou, end—CEN- 
TENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

4, Rats, bats. Squirrel,sterile. Mole, hole, Minx, 
lynx. Civet, privet. Gopher, loafer. Opossum, 
blossom. Beaver, weaver. Otter, cotter. 

6. Configurate, concatenate, condensity, concur- 
rently, conductible, consecrator, consignature, con- 


| 
“{ belong to Jesus,” | cealable, conditional, concordantly, concentrative, 
| conciliate, 
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“DICK” AND “JIM,” 


“Dick” is the name of a favorite canary bird, 
and a no less favored Maltese cat responds to 
“Jim.” Both belong to Rev, Mr. Way, the pastor 
of the a church at Holly, Mich. A corre- 
spondent, J. 8., having read the remarkable “Bird 
and Dog Storie s,”" publis shed by the Companion of 
Dec. 7, sends us what he considers—and so do we-- 
ble story of “Jim’’ and “Dick.” 
escaped, 


the more remarka 
“Dick” 
was cleaning out his cage, and tying it into a large 


One morning, while Mrs. Way 


willow tree, standing in front of the house, he gav: 
expression in warbles and trills to his joy at bein; 
released from prison, 

All the household and many of the neighbors tried 
in vain for several hours to capture the fugitive ca- 
nary. them, an interested but 
unassisting spectator, At length the hunters re- 
tired, and “Dick” enjoyed his freedom all that day 
and night. 

The next morning, the 
heard, and “Dick” 


“Jim moved among 


familiar warblings were 
was seen, as happy asa bird of 
freedom could be, in the willow tree. No attempt, 
however, was made to capture him. 

But about ten o'clock, “Jim” with “Dick” in his 
mouth, appeared in the wood-shed, where a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Way was engaged in washing clothes. 
Surprised, she ran to the cat. “Jim’’ opened his 
mouth as Miss Way put ont her hand and took the 
bird, But “Dick” escaped, for the young lady was 
too fearful of hurting him, and again his warbles 
were heard in the willow tree. 

Au hour later, the family heard the cat mewing 
at the front door, Miss Way ran out, and there was 
“Jim” with “Dick” in his mouth. He was let in, 
the door shut, and the bird taken this time with care, 
and restored to his eage. “Dick? was not injured 
in the slightest, and in a few minutes indicated by 
his warbling that he was “Home again, from a for- 
eign shore.” 

«Jim had been distinguished by his skill in hunt- 
jug birds, but never before had he brought into the 
a live bird. He and “Dick” were raised in 
the same house. His mistress would frequently per- 
mit him to stand near the bird, and if he made any 
signs of seizing it, would punish him. 


house 
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A FAT MAN’S ADVENTURE, 

We remember a droll dialogue, in one of the old 
school readers, between a cripple left alone in the 
house, and a polite caller, who finally carried off all 
the valuables he could lay hands on, Robbers who 
take advantage of cripples and sat men do not al- 
ways get off so easy. Says the San Francisco 
Chronicle : 


A German, named Fred Weisenberg, while pro- 
ceeding along Market Street, near Nineteenth, was 
intercepted by two rough-looking customers, *who 
asked him for his valuables. He p ‘acidly bade them 
go to Jericho, and made a vigorous lunge for the 
throat of the spokesman, at the same time shouting 
“Police! 

The highwaymen quaked ut the sonorous ery, and 
turning on their heels, darted off at a lively pace. 
Weisenberg started after one of them, and was 
gaining on him when the fellow turned and dis- 
charged a shot at his pursuer. The stolid German, 
nudismayed by the flash and the warning whistle of 
the bullet past his ear, sped on and followed the 
fugitive into a dark street, where the latter hopped 
nimbly over a fence. 

To “follow the leader” in this last instance proved 
to be the most distressing experience of the evening 
for the corpulent German; but after much exertion 
and considerable puffing he clambered to the top 
and fell over with a thud upon the prostrate body of 
the robber, who was crouched under the shadow of 
the fence, completely exhausted, with a Derringer 
clutched in his fist. 

The German took the pistol away, and lifting his 
corpulent form up, allowed himself to drop on the 
frightened man three or four times, until he begged 
for merey. The captor then forced him to resale 
the fence, and marched him to prison, where he was 


THE 


charged with assault with intent to murder and at- 


tempt torob. In his pockets were found a number 
of burglars’ tools. 
- ~ _ 


KNOCKED DOWN BY HAIL. 


The stories in Josephus, and by other ancient histo- 
rians, of “‘stones’’ rained down from heaven and 
routing whole armies, are to be explained, probably, 
as accounts of remarkable hail-storms. A Texas 
paper of late November says: 


Last Wednesday afternoon, Lieutenant Halland a 
detachment of his men were returning to Goliad, 
und were four miles from town, when they encoun- 
tered a storm of hail. A hailstone struck one of his 
men and knocked him from his horse. Lieutenant 
Hall dismounted and endeavored to protect himself 
from the pelting ice-balls. His horse escaping, he 
then protected himself as best he could behind a 
small tree, which was the only thing he could reach 
for protection. The man who was knocked from 
~ horse was considerably hurt, 

Capt. Henry Scott, who was five or six miles from 
Goliad, was struck by a large-sized hailstone, that 
made him dismount in a hurry to protect himself. 
The width of the most violent part of the storm was 
one mile. The hail knocked every leaf off the trees, 
beating the grass down as though a fire had passed 
over the entire extent of its. course. Many of the 
stones were as large as a man’s fist. 

The pasture fence of D. R. Fant was blown down 
or literally taken up and carried off for one or two 
miles. In the sweep of the storm it would take up 
one hundred or two hundred yards of fence, then 
pass over many panels, and come down again and 
carry away another portion, There were over one 
hundred panes of glass broken out of the residence 
of Judge Claiborne; also several other houses in its 
course suffered in like manner. 


—__—_>____ 


A PENITENT BOY. 


Next in real mischievousness to the obscene liter- 
ature, which the law suppresses with vigorous pen- 
alties, is the morbidly exciting story literature, which 
makes runaway boys. It is a matter of regret that 
the law cannot suppress both. Here is another ex- 
ample of a young bad-book adventurer, with a far 
easier fate than may generally be expected to finish 
such boys: 


A telegram has been received, says the Omaha 
Bee, from a Mr. Durkin, of New Yor k city, to arrest 
his runaway son Thomas, who had telegr: iphed home 
for money. Policeman Ryman found him sitting in 
the Western Union office crying. He was there 
awaiting an answer to his despatch. The boy, who 
isa bright youth, had, according to his own story, 
been accustomed to read dime novels and sensation- 
al stories during his leisure time in his father’s 
store, and becoming fascinated with the thrilling 
adventures therein graphically depicted, he deter- 
mined to start out in the world in quest of fortune 
and adventure. 

He left home with $42 in money, a portion of 
which he paid for his fare, and the remainder was 
stolen from him on the carsin Iowa. On his arriv 
in Omaha he found himself dead-broke. Thus far 
he had adventures to suit him, and becoming con- 
vinced that the actual experience of these things is 
not as pleasant as it is to read about them in print, 
he concluded to return home. He therefore pawned 
his revolver, with which he had armed himself, for 
$2 2 50, and used the money to telegraph home. This 
is but one instance out of the tens of thousands 
where boys have been led astray by the perusal of 
abominable trash, 
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THE WELL-BEHAVED DOG, 
An amusing story is told of the Queen’s first visit 
to Crathie church, near Balmoral Castle, her favor- 
ite residence. 


A fine large dog, belonging to the clergyman, fol- 
lowed him up the pulpit steps, and lay down against 
the door during the sermon as “still as a stone.’’ 
The next day Sir George Grey, who was then in at- 
tendance on Her Majesty, met the clergyman, and 
remonstrated with him for allowing his dog to be on 
the pulpit steps, feeling assured that it would annoy 
the Queen. The clergyman at once politely prom- 
ised that his pet should be kept out of church next 
Sunday. 

During the following week the clergyman was 
honored with an invitation to dinner with the Royal 
Family. After dinner, in conversation, the Queen 
inquired why the dog was not on the pulpit steps as 
Salees. 

“Please your Majesty, I kept my dog at home last 
Sunday, as Sir George thought it would annoy your 
Majesty,’’ was the reply. 

“Oh, no,” replied the Queen; “let him come as 
usual, Iwish that everybody behaved at church as 
well as your noble dog!” 





GOOD FOR THEM. 

Prof. Stowe is said to have vowed not to cut his 
beard “till the Fugitive Slave Law was repealed,” 
and a similar story was current of Gov. Briggs and 
his white collars. But of all the vows of indignant 
principle, or wagers of political opinion, we have 
seen few so sensible as this: 

Two Boston men made a bet on election, one a 
Republican, the other a Democrat. The loser en- 
gaged to go without his daily dram for twelve 
months. As the question is likely to remain unset- 
tled for some time, and both having engaged to taste 
not until after the verdict, they are likely to give 
total abstinence a good fair trial. 

We hope that after the trial they will be convinced 
of the folly of going back to tippling again,—and 
betting also. 


-_ > -_ 


SOBERED BY HANGING, 


Men who allow their appetites to get uppermost, 
must expect their feet will get uppermost sometimes. 
A Michigan paper says: 


On election night, Henry Manion, of Marine City, 
started home across lots, and, being pretty full, he 
missed his grip in getting over a high picket fence, 
and caught by one heel and one arm on the pickets, 
head downward, and with his back to the fence. In 
this position he hung for fourteen hours before he 
was found. He was sober when they took him 
down, 

- > 





“An, HA!” said the farmer to the corn. “Oh, 





hoe!” said the corn to the farmer. 


YOUTH'S COMP! 








Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Cse. Com. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Piils, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness nud Indigestion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Drugyists. Com. 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 
For length and strength it equals all, 
And for elasticity th’ best 
Enclose $1 45 in letter to R. S 


CLark, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., 


and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 








25 - Extra Pine Pityiy Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
9) post-paid ONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 


30 Mixed c =" 10 cts.; Se aS Agents 

wanted. Bb. » STRONG "& co., Gerry, wie Be 

Or FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
ae) cents, postpaid. J. B. HU STED, Nassau, N. Y. 


CARES INDELIBLE PENCIL co., Box 
M1 Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

$5 to $20 STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 

25 - ELEGANT CARDS, all styles, with name 10c, 
oo post i GEO. 1. RELD & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$12 @ y at home. ~Ageats wanted. Outfit and 
EK, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


1 >) Fine Visiting C ‘ards for 10 cts, No two alike. “Sam- 
#/ ples 3cts. JOINSON E. WILCOX, Painesville, 0. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free. H. HAL LET & CO., Portland, Maine. 

20) Beautiful Oil -Chromos, in elegant Black 
1. 


Enamel and Gold Mat, sent by mail for 
SCHERR & FOSTER, 41 N. Sixth St., Phils adelphia, Pa. 





MIXED CARDS w vith name, 10 cts. and stamp. 
5 Agent’s outtit, 10 cts. Samples for 3c stamp. 
‘Address. M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
CC C 40 Cards, 10 tints, beautifully printed, ex- 
J qn TE mailed, post-paid, for 15c; 
2 Packs, 25. NDALL CARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
5 Large sisow fl ‘ie Visiting Carda (9 tints), with your 
name finely printed upon them all for only 15 cents. 
pra NATIONAL CARD CO., NORTHFORD, Conn. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, C onn, 
5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting C ards, 
e 


eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 


stamp. B. KNE 
WIL print your name on 50 X Fine pl: = 
or 30 Assorted cards for 10c & § 


stamp. JEwEeTT & KinG, Box 436, New Haven, C “1 
WEITTE EN C ARPS are the style; printed cards 
are toocommon. L, K. HOWE, Star Penman, Ply- 
mouth, Wis., will write your name, or your friend’s 
name, elegantly in gold, on 15 Bristol cards, post~ paid, 
for 25 cts. and stamp. Beautiful also for copies or 
ents. His own splendid autograph card free 
order, Money re turned if not satisfactory 


New Goods never before introduce d for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N 


Made by ONE agent in 59 day: ase new 
articles, samples free. Address 
Cc. M. LIMING iTON, Chicago. 
YOUR NAME sent for 15 ¢.; 50 Granite, 20 ¢.; 30 Ac- 
Other sty les nt like rates. 


guaintance, 15 c. Elegant Card 
‘ases 10 & 15 ¢. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
ANTED! SALESMEN it sai: ary of $1200 4 
year to are and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Address, Monitor MANuPActurRine Co. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOOD PAY fo entering meh <2 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted | to travel 


10 vari- 
9 samples for 3c. 
BL AND & Co., Brockton, Mass, 








with eae h 











; neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards 





and sell our Old and Staple MANUFAC ES. To 

alers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
ravelling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to S.A. Gr ant «& Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cine innati, 0. 


« 








Salesmen to sell light Hardw are to Deal- 
ers. No PEDDLING. Salary, $1,200 a 
year. Hote land travelling expenses paid. 

Addre ss DEFIANCE MFG. CO., C hicago, Ill 
FINE CARDS, 11 varieties, sent in neat 
ease, With samples, terms to agents, ete., for 
30 cents; 50 colored Bristols, 20 cents; 50 
Snowflake, 40 cents. Best of work. 
D. F. CooL E Y, Brockton, Mass. 


¢ ards, no two alike, 10¢c; 40 of same in handsome 
double case, 35¢; 25 chromo, 25e; 50 Cardinal Red, 





$8; é 


lde; 25 Jet in gold, 25e; 10 handsome C hristmas 
and New r chromo cards, no two alike, l0c. 
Ss sores oy a large 40column paper for 8c. 

LLMAN, 12 Winter St 


acted 








Agents 
wanted. G. UL 3. 
A( FANT 7 
40 cts.; 12 New Yez 2 
ance, 10 cts.; ng "ransparent, 5 cts.; 
20 Comical Devil c a 15 ct NXgent’ $s outfit, 15 cts. 
EVI ENS. BROS., Northford, Conn. 


ATCHES. Chea apest, in the known 
WA « Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
ne olen the COULTER &CO.Chicago_ 


“MIXED CARDS. No two alike. Best as- 
5 sortment out, perfumed, with elegant case, 30c.: 12 
s Scroll Cards, in gold, 25c. 3 25 Acquaintance, i2kinds, 
de.; Imitation Morocco Card Case, for pockets, 20c.; 25 
Eureka Blank Scroll, 20ce. Agents ‘wanted! Outfit, loc. 
Samples, 3c. U. S. CARD CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 


SHORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTE 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures s, Speeches, etc., may be acquired 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a supple- 
ment. Price 25 cts. Sent on receipt of price, by HAPPY 
HOURS CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


RECALCOMANIE: 









Acquaint- 




















Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, & c. 
25 Embossed Pictures, large and small, 25 cents. 
PHELPS, BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Dk 


MUSIC JUST OUT, VERY CHEAP. 


These s ——— /“ “page pieces, Vocal 
and Instrumental, all for 25 cts.,—Am I still Beloved? 
Danks, Can you, Sweetheart, keepa Secret ?—Estabrooke. 
From our Home the loved are going,—Percy. Haunts of 
Childhood -~Munn. Summer Longings,-Dinsmore. Cloud- 
3 -Greenwood. Tam-Tam Galon,-Reynolds. Lot- 
tie Bell Waltz. E. xcelsior Music Co., 256 Wash. § St. , Boston. 


ART POTTERY. 


Copied from Originals exhumed at Pompeii and Troy, 
for decoration, also decoration to order, at manufacturers 
price: es. 
PORTLAN? STONE WARE Co. 
50 Kilby Street, Boston, 


351, HISTORY PRIZES!! 
$500 to mgt gy ven for best answers to ques- 
tions, etc., i The Ady Prize.”’ on 5 cents, 
Published by ‘M. S. WILSON, Flushing, N N. ¥. 






ass. 


 Portraits,ete. drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratns, w ith’ instructions, by mail only 
50e, Agents wanted, Smithograph Mf’ 





g 
Co., 6)4 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JAN. 1, 1877 


For Throat Diseases and Affections of the 


chest, “Brown's Lrouchial Troches” are of value. Py; 


Coughs, Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or Un. 
usual Exertion of the vocal organs, in speaking in), 
or singing, they \imaiaadhi beneficial results. Con. 


GET THE BE ST! 

Young America Presses aye :)), 
Presses from $2 to $175. The cy 
nial! Just the Press for Loy 
Complete printing-office, $5, 
you buy, send 3c stamp for 
Ill. Catalogue to D. W. 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 
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ew comy 
W ATSON. 





“This book is a necessity for the thousands 
take up this new, pretty and useful pursuit.” ¢ 
Tribune. 


0 Will 
hicage 


Sorrento and Inlaid Work 
for Amateurs, 
y ARTHUR Hor: 
manual of S« 
ing, Polishir 
ing, Silhouettes and H ne Orna 
mentation. Containing: 50 full-sized 
Designs, new and beaut 1 
designs are worth more than price 
of K. Elegantly 1 . 8vo 
For sale by booksellers generally. Sent by m Te- 
ceipt of price, $1 50. Descriptiv . 1 to any 
address. JOH LK] NSON Street, C iw AZO, 





















. ty Sam 
ples of © Damask, 
Glass, ie, ao sentfor3c stamp. 
We have over 200’ styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 


F. TRIFET, 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest cotap lished dealer in 
OREIG TAMPS 


Circulars, 3c. S Catalogues, 25e, 


(Exclusively) in America. 
300 var ieties, &2 60. 








60 varieties, 28¢ 
All stamps genuine, 


For 120 pages, facts, 
pact two green stamps on back of Postal Card, or 
Letter, and mail to PATENT AGENCY Works, 
LOWELL, MASS, 


COLGATE & C0.'S 














y this delicious toilet water. The 
Water able. Sold in half-pint bottles by all druggists 


AS with which the refreshing 
BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


The tender and delicate odor of 

Violet | greats athered violets is exhaled 
Toilet 

aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 

hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 

evelie’ forthe tot. 

No 


jousingredients. Af. 
ter years of scientific 


a 
The Finest Totlet Soap in the World. 
nly the purest =o. oils used in tts manufacture. 
‘er Use the Hurcery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times Meat cost to every mother and family in Christ 
ondom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B, T. Babbitt, ap York City. 
S2"For Sale by all Druggists. 


with — sheet 
of printed Instructions, 
that will enable any 
person to pl oo Home,” or any familiar tune ina 
short time. are the best imported harmonicas. and 
the Instructions have cost players $10 and upwards. Sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cts. 75 visiting cards, with name, and a 
valuable book, for 25 ets. Catalogue ‘of the best ‘se lling 
Hun emedy is a. oe le and 


Nov van aa samples of cards for stamp. Agents want- 
" . UNT’S REME IN 
sitive DN for Dropsy and 2 NE of 
It has 











ed. R & ROUNDY, , BROCKTON, Mass. 
THE CREAT 
idneys, ladder and Ur 


E. Clarke, Providence, -I., for illustrated amphlet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 





15 - Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. »eat- 

est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you ca 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has t 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white =. 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards w: —— to suit or money 
refunded over? roe: Write plainly, 

- CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








This Cut shows the form of the Sugar 
Trough Gourd. They hold from three to 
ten gallonseach. Twenty-five cents pays 
for a package of the seed, and one of 
Pansy Double Zinnia and A att Petu- 
nia. Price list of seeds fre 

Address, WALDO F. BROWN, 

ox 17, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONOMICAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 
pare nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
ousekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBI oa 
COGSWELL, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New Yor 


Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 different sam- 

ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike), 20c; 25 

Transparent, 25¢ 5c ; 25 Chromo, 25c. Out- 

RDS» Sample Book,' 0c. Agents Wé inted. 

Sampl¢s of latest styles for 3c stamp. 

E. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass. 

50 ‘ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, in Card 

? Case, new designs, Flowersand Leaves) suitable for 

Visiting Cards, Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, &c.., sent, 

post-paid, for 25 cts. and 3¢ stamp; printed,.10 cts. a line 
extra, JEWETT CARD CO., New Haven, Conn. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted@ gun, bar or heyy locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, oro 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 

: D., with privilege to cunmmine before paving 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P, PO WELL & SOX, 














Gun Dealers, 238 Main Strect, Cincinnati, 0 
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